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To the Worſhipful 


PHILIP HOLL MAN 


Of Warkworth in the County of No#thamptoir, Eſq 3 Grace 
Mercy, and Peace be Mukiplyed. 


Worſhi pfull Sir, 


to do ſomething that was worthy to be written, 

or to write ſomething that was werthy the 

| Reading ; and alchough I have not attained any 

of thole two, yet I doubt not to ſay I have in the 
following Tract wric ſomething that is Worthy co 

h._. be practiſed ; alchough by choſe that are of the low- 
{ er Orb. Sir, I have many years fince had the 
advantage and eppertanity ityour Werſhips Ser- 
vice to ſtudy and praftice the Art of Planting, 
Grafting, and Gardning, to which I was natu- 
rally inclin'd ; asalſo being in ſome meaſure coun- 
tenanced and afliſted by your Worſhip, as indeed 
Ju did all your other ſervants that had any in- 
agt clination or endeayour to the practice of good 
We Ju Husbandry ; as alſo having found your Worſhip 
*- - rather as an Indulgent Father, than a Maſter to 
me. LIbeing thus obliged co your Worthip, in token _ 


I- hach been heretofore accounted a happineſs 


wet 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


- - of thanktulneſs, I have preſented this Tract of the 
Art of Planting, Graftimg, and Gardening, being 
very plain, but yet ſure and full direftions to all 
the aforeſaid purpoſes, deſiring your acceptance, 
together with your Countenance and Protection ; | 
for if I maybe my own Judge, the Tract is perfor- 
med with ſo much ſincerity and exactneſs, that I - 
hope your Worſhip will have no cauſe of being 
aſhamed to own the protection of it. Thus begging 
pardon for my boldnels I reſt, OY 


Your Wor ſhips moſt bumble Servgut 


Leonard Meager. 
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Very my þ to fall ſhort of Furt and particyl Rule, 
Fl to the purpoſe, Whereby a learner might benefit honf2lf. 
T having a tallent to improve, 1 thought by this undeys 
taking 1 might advance it, and breaking through the many 


difficulties that lay in my way, eſpecially want of time, being 


always neceſsitated through Labour and multiplicity of Bu- 
fineſs, together with the want of Learning, whereby ſuch a 
buſmeſs might be made more acceptable, (or at leaſt leſs con- 
temptible)at laſt T arrived to what T here have preſented to 
Jour View ; namely the three principal parts of Gardening, 


- eomprebending both Profit and Pleaſure; that 1s-tos ſay; the 


Arc of Planting and Grafting, &<c.and raifing all ſorts of 
ſtocks and fruit-bearing ſhrubs and Trees, with their ſeaſons, 
ordering and Fusbandring from the firſt to the laſt. Alſo the 
Art of Kitchin-Gardening both for the raiſing of all uſe- 


»fxd" Sallets berbs, and Roots for the Kitchin, with their 


preſervation and husbandry fully ſet down, And laſtly, the 
ordering of the garden of pleaſure, with divers forms of 
Knots,Platsforms, and Wilderneſs-work, &c. the ordering 
of all ſorts of flowers, alſo a little concernmg Arbors and 
hedges in Gardens, with-Jome other things very uſeful for 
all ſorts to be acquainted with,that have to do with Gardens 

bee og egen$o we og rs on 
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and Flowers. All which I have ſet down very plainly withs 
out any deceitful dreſs and unneceſſary flouriſhes, whereby it 
may become very uſeful for all ſorts of praftitioners, yea 
though of very weak capacities, T believe had I been as 
ſlight in my rules or direftions, as many before me have 
been, I might have paſſed the more quietly ; but being others 
wiſe, 1 muſt expeft the ſnarles at leaſt of covetous ſelf end- 
ed,-+--What faults or miſtakes there may happen to be inthe 
Traf, 1 can aſſure you is not wilful, and ſhall upon infor- 
mation be ready to amend them. | 
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Engliſh Gardner. 


Of the Order and Manner of raiſing all forts of Fruit-Trees, 
with the ſeveral ways of Grafting , Inooulating, Planting, 
Pruning, and Husbanding them npon all occaſions. And 
Firit, of the raiſing all ſorts of Stocks for the aforeſaid pur- 
Poſe : together with the ſeveral Seaſons for every neceſſary bu- 
ſeneſs therein. 


Trees upon, let it be ſuch asis of a plyable nature to be 

wrought upon, not ſubje& to the extreams either of wet 

or drinefs, neither very ſtony or gravelly, nor a ſtrong 
and clammy clay, which is of a cold nature, and requires 
much labour to work upon it 5 and beſides, is apt to con- 
vert what manure you beſtow upon it into its own nature 1n 
a ſhort time, without continued ſupply. The beſt Soil for 
ſuch a ground, and thoſe that come near to it, is ſtore of 
chalk, coal, or Buck-aſhes, with the dung you beſtow on it, 
which will cauſe it to work better, and be one means to pre- 
vent chopping and cleaving, which this natur'd ground is 
ſubje& unto in dry weather. A wet ground may be helped 
by Draines, -Ditches, or Ponds, being diſcreetly contrived, 
as alſo by laying your Beds or Quarters pretty high and ri- 
ſing in the middle, the better to ſhoot off the water. And 


the. ſame ſorts of dung and foil will be fit for this kind of 
B ground 


& the choice of ground to plant a Nurſery of Fruit- 
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ground as well as for the former. A courſe Gravel is altoge- 
ther unfit for this employment, except you change the nature 
of it, by raiſing it of fuch a thickneſs as may make it for your 
purpoſe with any ſort of Earth which 1s apt to be wrought 
upon, and may yicld nouriſhment to what you plant there- 
on. Alfo if your ground be very ſtony, your beſt way will 
be to dig and pick out what ſtones you can, at leaſt the big- 
geſt, and to make a ſupply either of dung or earth, that you 
may have at leaſt a full ſpit deep of Earth to work upon (the 
more the better.) Other ſorts of courſe grounds there are, 
that by labour and coſt may be made capable of bringing 
forth Trees to good purpoſe. But I forbear to ſpeak fur- 
ther of them at preſent, only take notice, that the beſt ſorts 
of ground for your purpoſe, to plant, or make Gardens up- 
on, -are a fine ſandy Loam, or a fat ſand, or a ſhort brittle 
Loam or brick Errth, or any good thorow mould, be the 
colour what it will. The truth is, every man cannot have 
whatis beſt for his purpoſe, and therefore mult endeavour to 


ſupply the defe& with good Husbandry. 


Of preparing the Ground, and ſowing the Kernels and Stones 
of Fruit , either of *Pears, Apples, or Crabs, &c. 


Aving made choice of a piece of ground, whereon to 
raiſe your Stocks, the firſt thing you are to do is to 

dig it very exaaly, or ſtock it with a Mattaxe, if occaſion 
require, and cleanſe it diligently from all roots, weeds and 
ſtones, that may hinder the thriving of your Stocks, eſpeci- 
ally from Couch or Twitch-graſs, Nettle, or any other offen- 
five Weeds that are not eaſily deſtroyed by ordinary hand- 
weeding. But if it be a ground that hath been very much 
over-run with bad weeds, as T witch-grafs, &c. it will be your 
beſt way to dig it over a ſecond time before you ſow it, for 
itisa very hard thing to cleanſe ſuch a ground with once 


digging. Your ground being digged and cleanſed, and =_ 
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enricht (for che heartierit is, thequicker will your profit be) * 
then tread out one Bed or more, according as the quantity of 
ſrones or kernels you intend to ſow require, either of the 
ſtampings or preſlings of Crabs, where Verjuice is made, or 
of Apples or Pears, where Sider or Perry is made, or the 
Kernels of Apples or Pears, faved from fruit otherwiſe - 
but for my part Idolike the ſtocks of Crabs and wild Pears 
better for a Nurſery, and to graft on, than thoſe that are 
raiſed from better fruits, although theſe laſt indeed do ſhoot 
more clear, and come forward faſter in ſtock, but the other 
are more hardy, and ordinarily make the better Tree (yet 
the other may do well.) You muſt ſift your mould from the 
courſeſt of the droſs, that you may the better diſcern how 
thick or thin to ſow them: be ſure to ſow them in an indif- 
ferent manner, not too thick, leſt they ſtarve one another, 
nor too thin, leſt they anſwer not yourlabour and coſt, by 
reaſon of their ſmall number; and beſides, what is wanting 
in your intended Crop, will be made up in weeds; there- 
fore endeavour to keep a mean : then cover them about two 
inches thick with fine mould, having a care you leave none 
uncovered, leaſt the Mice take your Bed, and diſappoint you 
of your Crop. After this manner you may ſow Cherry- 
ſtones, as I have often done with good ſucceſs; or you may 
prick out your Kernels or Cherry-ſtones one by one, about 
two or three inches or moreaſunder, they will come on faſter, 
and fave a year or more. Thus may youdo with the ſtones 
of Plams, Peaches, Wallnuts, &c. only ſetting them ſome- 
what further aſunder. You may likewiſe ſet Nuts or Fil- 
berds, alſo ſweet-Bryar. (But in (Bwing ſweet-Bryar, and 
+ other ſuch like, you muſt bruiſe the berries between your 
hands, . which is the fareſtway) Acorns, Aſhen Keyes, Sica- 
mores, Hawes,” of" the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds 
of Shrubsox-Trees. The Seaſon when this work is to be 
done, is any time from the beginning of September till Ckriſt- 
#1aſs, or ſooner, according tothe time when every ſort is ripe, 


only Cheſnuts muſt not be ſet ſo ſoon, but rather m—_— 
B 2 the 
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the end of February, or thereabouts, for the Froſt is apt to 
kill them alſo. The Stones of Apricocks are apt to Spring 
too forward, and ſo ſubje& to miſcarry by the Frolts coming 
on them being tender. Yet ſome do uſe another order or 
fiſhion with their ſtones and kernels of all forts, which is 
keeping themin Earth in Tubs, or ſuch hike materials; and 
then in February having prepared the ground, they ſowthem 
in Trenches, in like manner as Peaſe are ſown, only the 
Rowes are nearer together. You mult take care that they do 
not ſpire too much before you ſow them, and ſow not too 
thick. The truth is, I have praCtiſed this way of keeping 
the ſtones of Peaches, and ſuch like, until the Spring, and 
then ſet them out about half a foot aſunder, or more, in good 
Earth 3 thoſe that did not chip, Idid crack, and ſet the ker- 
nels. Obſerve that they are to be kept in the houſe in ſome 
Cellar, or other convenient place, until your ſeaſon comes, 
keeping them covered from the Mice. Allo take notice, that 
if your Peach ſtones be put into earth any thing early, and 
the earth moiſt or damp, they willbe ſomewhat apt toſprout 
early, and therefore muſtbe ſet out betimes. But this incon- 
venience happeneth, if it prove wet and cold, your tender 
{pronted Peaches or Apricocks are ſubject to rot and come 
to nothing, except you defend them from the foreſaid incon- 
yeniencies. Another way I have uſed alſo with good fuc- 
ceſs, which is, to keep my Peach-[tones in an ordinary way 
without Earth, till near the Spring, and then cracking them 
by ſetting them edge-long upon ſome hard thing, after that, 
laying them in ſome convenient place, with a laying of mold, 
and a laying of kernels, ſo keeping them from overmuch 
moiſture, but giving them all the advantage of the Sun, in 
which caſe a little moiſture was requiſite 3 and when they 
were well ſprouted, the weather being moderately dry, I ſet 
them in their order, ſome will fpire: a month or-ewo before 
others : I have ſet ſome out in «ay, which have been fit to 
inocculate the ſame Summer. That which comes next to be 
lookt after, is the keeping them clean from weeds at alltimes, 
which, 
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which, if ſuffered to grow to any bigneſs, will ſtarve your 
Stocks ; beſides you can ſcarce pull up a great weed, unleſs 
you pluck up your young Stocks with it. Take notice, 
that 1t you have the Stones or kernels of any choice fruit, of 
which you defire to have fruit quickly, then take ſome buds 
even of the ſame years growth, if of a Peach or Nectorin, 
and inoculate on ſome convenient Stock ; or if of other fruit, 


you may bring it to paſs the ſecond year at furtheſt, and fo 
have your deſire. 


Of the Seaſon and Order of Planting out of young Stocks. 


Fter your Stocks are of two years growth, or after the 

firſt year, if they have thriven luſtily, you may take 

up the forwardelt, or all of them if you pleaſe : but uſually a 
Bed of Stocks that's ſown indifferently thick, will yield a 
ſupply of ſtocks for three or four years drawing, if you 
firſt take only the biggeſt and moſt thriving, ſuffering the 
reſt to grow bigger. And now having prepared a piece of 
ground whicht ought to be well dug, andenricht with good 
rotten dung or ſoile, then ſort out your Stocks 3. thoſe that 
have good ſpreading roots, cut the ends of every root pret- 
ty near, and the tops within ſeven or eight inches of the 
root, unleſs you dcfire to leave ſome of the ſtraiteſt to ran 
uptoingraft or inocculate, about ſtandard or heading height, 
and then where you intend to plant them range a Line, and 
plant them in order ſeven or eight inches diſtant one from 
other, allowing three or four foot between every range of 
ſtocks, or more, if you deſire toſow any Herbage between, 
as Carrots, Onyons, &*c. if not, three foot is wide enough. 
But as for thoſe ſtocks that run with a down-right, or a tap 
root, top them as the former, and cut a good deal off the 
down-right root, and then in a bed prepared range your 
Line, and ſet them in order, ſomewhat thicker both 1n rank 
and file, with a ſtick, ſuch aswe uſe to ſet Beans with, which 
isa quicker way then with your ſpade 3 be fare you forget 
not: 
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not to cloſe the earth to the roots : ſo let them reſt till they 
have got ſome good ſpreading roots. Then you may plant 
them out where they may be grafted, which may be after 
two years growth, You will find a great difference between 
a Tree that is planted ſhallow, and hath ſpreading roots, and 
one that hath a tap root, or is planted too deep - the ſhal- 
low hath ordinarily the beſt ground, and the influence of the 
Hcavens doth operate more ſpecdily and effectually, which 
cauſeth Trees to bear fruit beſt and quickeſt. And thus you 
may do with the ſuckers of any kind, either of Peares, Plums, 
Cherries, &c. of which in a little time you may make a 
good improvement : After two years growth you may graft 
or inoculate many of them 1n caſe they thrive well. It will 
be your beſt way to let your ſtocks for Pears or Apples be 
pretty luſty before you graft them, that then they may be 
able to ſhoot high enough the firſt year for their heading 
height. I have often found it inconvenient to graft ſtocks 
too weakz though I know ſome will graft them the ſame 


year they were planted. Indeed it may ſo chance among(t 
er 


many, ſome few may. have ſome indifferent ſhoots; but I 
know, had they ſtayed two years, they would have - been as 
forward and handſomer Trees. Beſides, there be ſeveral 
ſorts of fruit, ſuch as Pearmains, Winter Queenings, July- 
flowers Apples, &c. that will not make a Tree worth your 
labour, if the ſtock be not very luſty before you graft them, 
they do naturally ſhoot ſo weakly and crooked. Thus it is : 
with divers ſorts of Pears, of which the Warden is one of 
the worſt to make a handſome graceful Tree of: Obſerve 
this for certain, that generally thoſe ſtocks which have been 
raiſed from the ſtone or kernel, have better Roots than thoſe 
raiſed from Suckers, after they have been once planted, and 
the Tap-root cut pretty ſhort. The next thing to be con- 
fidered, is the Seaſon when this work of planting is to be 
performed, which is from the end of September to the end of 
February, or alittle later, if occaſion require : But if the ſea- 
ſon be very dry, or the ſap very high, as it is ſometimes at 

that 
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that time of the year, in many ſorts of ſtocks and trees 
that are very thriving, ſtay till the ground be well 
moiſtened, and then your ſtocks will riſe with leſs 1a- 
bour and better roots, not being ſo apt to break , or you 
may ſtay til] the fap be a little more hardned : but if not, 1 
know no inconvenience in it, being you are to cut off the 
greateſt part of your ſtock. You may know your ſtocks or 
trecs have done growing for that ſeaſon, if your ſtock ap- 
pear blunt, or only having a bud at the top - but on the 
contrary, if there be very ſmall and freſh Leaves, then the 
tree is yet growing. In taking the head of the ſeaſon to 
plant yourtrces, they will have taken new root, before the 
ground be much chilled or cooled with wet and cold wea- 
ther, and thereby will take root the ſooner, and fo the trees 
will be the better prepared to ſhoot with the firſt, which is 
oft-times as good as a year ſaved, they being free from miſcar- 
riage in caſe of a very dry ſpring, which many times de- 
ſtroyes ſuch trees as are late planted. Take notice that Snow 
1s as great an enemy to treesas any thing (in caſe it Iye long 
on the roots when they are'taken up) Alſo drying Winds 
are very bad. + | 


Theſe things following are apt to grow of Cuttings or 
Slips. 


As 
Codlings, | GGoosberries, 
Genitings, Corrans, 
"Bret, Wk 7085, 
Some ſorts of Sweet- | Vines, 

ings, i Tamarich, 
Genet-eMoyles, i ofes in ſome Grounds, 
Sninces, | 1 oney-Suckles. 


By 


By laying almoſt any ſort of Trees or Shrubs will grow, 
if a little Incifien be'made, as, 1 ſhall mention afterward. 
As 
eMulberries, Lime-trees, 
Cornelions, ſometimes of Gilder-Roſes, 8c. 
Slips, | Roſes of all ſorts. 


The ſeaſon for ſetting of the cutting of Trees to grow, 
is the ſame with planting of Fruit-trees 3 From the fall of the 
leaf, tothe end of February. 

The ſeaſon to increaſe Trees, and by laying, is, any time 
either Spring, Summer, or Winter 3 But by laying 1n the 
Spring or Summer, they may be fit to take off, and plant the 
Winter following. 


Of the Order and Marmer of Grafſing, and firſt of the 
neceſſary Tools for that purpoſe. 


JF Hat you may -proceed orderly, you are'to furniſh your 
4 / lf witha fine ſmall ſaw, . that is well ſet and ſharp, 
alſo a good ſtrong Pruning Knife, being made a very 

little coming, which will be very ready to cut off Heads of 
your Stocks which you intend to Graft, if they be not too 
big, but ſome uſe a kind of drawing Knife for that purpoſe, 
and is a little quicker than a ſaw; alſo a good ordinary md- 
ling Knife to cleave your ſtocks, as alſo to cut your Cyons 
if it be very good., or elſe another only for that purpoſe 
which muſt be Kept very ſharp, therefore you are to have a 
Whetſtone to quicken your Kriives, as occaſion requires, al- 
ſo a ſtick of a foot or nine inches long, made of a piece of an 
old ſpade or ſhovel-handle, or fome other hard Wood to uſe 
in the ſtead of a Mallet to drive'your Knife when you cleave 
your ſtock, it is. more convenient and handſome for the pur- 
poſe, as alſo an Iron Tool about an handful in length or lit- 
tle more, made turning at each end about an inch and a half, 
if it be ſteel'd at either end it will be the better, and not ſo 
apt 
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apt to bend when you hold open a ſtrong ſtock, thoſe ends 
are to be made flat a little like a Chyſil, but ro; above half 
an inch broad at moſt, only pretty {trong, it you will one 
end may be pretty ſmall for ſmaller ſtocks, the other bigger, 
and the ule of it is to hold open your ſtock till you have fer 
your Graft or Cyon in its place ; the ſhape ot this and the 0- 
ther tools are preſented to your view. Alſo in caſe you have 
any ſtrong or ſtubborn ſtocks that are apt to pinch your Cyon 
too hard, you are to have ſome ſmall chips, or (ticks cur 
Wedge faſhion to keep your ſtock from pinching your Graft 
too hard. Alſo you are to prepare a quantity of Clay or 
Loame, which ought to be very well tempered, cither with 
pretty ſtore of Hay or Stable-litter chopt ſmall, if it be not 
very well tempered and wrought together, it will be apt to 
fall from your Graft in caſe of much wet, or chop or cleave 
in caſe of dry Weather. 

The next thing you are to take notice of is, what ſtocks 
are fitteſt for each ſort or kind of Fruit to be grafted upon ; 
Know therefore that the Crab or Wilding-ſtocks are the fitteſt 
and beſt to graft any ſort of Pippins or Apples upon,although 
ſome are of another judgment, and think that thoſe ſtocks 
that are raiſed of the Kernels of good Apples are better; 
But I have had cauſe to judge otherwiſe, although as I faid 
formerly, ſome ſorts of them will grow more tree or gole, 
and be fit for uſe ſooner - But the ſtocks of ſome ſorts of 
ſiveetings are very bad, becauſe they never make a confide- 
rable Tree for ſtature, are exceeding apt to ſend forth ſuckers 
from the Root. Likewiſe the ſtock of wild Pears, either of 
Kernels or Suckers is the beſt to graft any ſort of Pears up- 
on or Medlars, the white Buſh is likewiſe good to graft Med- 
lars upon and ſometimes Pears, but if they be not grafted ve- 
ry near the ground, the graft will outgrow the ſtock, and 
make a very unhandſome Tree ; Pears are alſo grafted upon 
Quince ſtocks, and are good for ſuch Trees as are to be 
planted againſt a Wall, becauſe they do not uſually make fo 
great a Trec as the Fo_—_ Medlars may likewiſe be bud- 
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ded or grafted upon the Quince-ſtock ; but to graft Pears 
upon Apples or Apples upon Pears, I could never find it 
worth my labour: Alſo the wild black or Honey Chery- 
ſtocks are beſt toGraft or Incculate any kind of Cherry upon, 
whether they be of ſuckers'or ſown of the Cherry ſtones : 
Alſo the ordinary wild Egliſh Cherry-ſtocks are good to graft 
any ſort of good Cherry upon, but they are beſt for Wall 
or Dwarf Trees, and moſt fit for ſome ſorts of great leav'd 
Cherries which are apt to run much to Wood and bear but 
little, their greateſt fault is to abound with Suckers. Alſo 
Plum-ſtocks of divers ſorts, eſpecially the White, Black, and 
Red Pear-plum, alſo the Red Damaſten, with ſeveral other 
ſorts are fit ſtocks for any ſort of Aprecocks, Peaches, Ne&o- 
rins, or for any ſort of good Plum, alſo the ſtocks raiſed 
from the ſtones or Kernels of Peaches or NeCtorins are very 

ood to bud any forts of Peaches or Nectorins on, they will 
likewiſe bear Fruit of themſelves according to their kind 
they came of, although ſome will vary ſomething, as indeed 
it is uſual in all ſorts of Fruits, of which there are divers 
kinds, to bring variety from their Stones'or Kerftels, being 
ſet, although ſome kinds of Airs and Grounds aremore apt 
to produce variety than others, as appears by the many new 
ſorts, eſpecially of Peaches, NeGtorins and Pears that are 
-brought us from Forrain parts chiefly from Frarce. Plums 
grafted on Cherries; or- Cherries: on Plums will not agree. 
I confeſs I have had them take well and thrive for one year, 
and then dye. So they that defire praQtice for Recrea- 
tion, may inoculate one ſort'of Corrant upon another, and 
have bath Red and White upon the ſame Tree ; So likewiſe 
- Gooberries, Filbirds, or the great fort of Nut uponthecom- 
mon Hazel, &c. as I have niade trial. 


Being furmſhed with Tools, &c. you are to cut fuch Cy- 
-ons as are ſuitable for your Stock, not too ſmall or weak, 
neither very big, alſo fuch as are of the laſt ſhoots, ſee that 
they have Buds, for ſomeſhoots which grow within the Tree 

Imme- 
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immediately from the Body, may be of a fit Scantling for 
your purpoſe, and yet have no Buds, or at leaſt fo ſmall and 
backward, that they will do you no ſervice : ſome in cutting 
their Cyons do take an inch or two of the Old or former 
years Wood, but for my part I never do it, but whenlT can- 
not ſpeed, or furniſh my ſelf otherwiſe, and in ſuch a caſe [ 
have made uſe of ſuch as have been part of three years ſhoot. 
Then you may proceed as tolloweth ; Firſt, with your ſtrong- 
eſt Knife or Saw cut off the head of your ſtock at a fe 
height where you would have your Tree to head, or which 
is better, within half a foot or lefs of the ground, if your 
- ſtock be not too big, and then pare the top of the ſtock 
ſmooth, and if you put but one Cyon in, which uſually is 
the beſt way, then you are to cutoff a piece with a flopecut 
about an inch and half deep on the worſt fide of yourStock, 
putting your Graft'on the ſmootheſt and ſtraiteſt fide, in cut- 
ting your ſtock thus, it will cover over the ſooner, then take 
your Cyon which oughtto be as the laſt ſhoot, it matters not 
tor a joint of) the former years growth, unleſs it be too ſhort, 
for the ſtraighter and ſmoother your cutting is, 'the more ex- 
act it may. fit it to- your ſtock, eſpecially if your ſtock' be 
young and have a thinſap : (I do not deny but Grafting ata 
Joynt (as it is commonly cad) may do well if the ſtock 
have a thick fap, as commonly all your Wood ſtocks have ) 
then with your Knife being very ſharp, eut- your Cyon br 
Graft with' a flope cut about an-inch and a'half more ores, 
according to the ſtrength of your ſtock and Graft; Firſt, on 
the one fede, and then on the other, making it for ſhape like 
a Wedge, very ſmooth and even, that it'may joyn cloſe all 
along, only that fide of your cutting that 'is to ſtand outmoſt 
in your ſtock, muſt be left a little thicker than the other, 
otherwiſe your Graft cannot joyn ſoexattly with the ſap as it 
ought, 1f your cuttings belong, you may make two or three 
Cyons, of one leaving, four or five buds to a Cyon, then 
take your Knife and place it even on the middle of the head 
of the ſtock, and with your _ before mentioned, r- = 
2 ca 
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ſtead of a Mallet drive your Knite a little way into your 
ſtock, then raiſe your hand, and ſink the point of your Knife 
ſlopingon the edge or back of your ſtock, or fide-ways 
cleave your ſtock of ſuch a depth only, as you make way for 
your Graft or a very little more ; by this Order your ſtock 
will be cleft more ſmooth, and handſom, and even, and not 
cleave croſs nor ragged, as fometimes ſmall ſtocks are apt to 
do, and then yourlnſtrument or Grafting Chizel being driven 
into the cleft of your ſtock a little way, you may hold the 
cleft open until you have placed your Graft, the which muſt 
be ſer exaCtly ſap to ſap, and 1t your ſtock be young, and 
hath a very thin ſap, then there 1s required more exatne(s ' 
and circumſpection in every part of the work? If your 
ſtock have a thick ſap, you may place your Graft a little more 
in, yet ſo that the edge of your Graft may beeven with the 
ſap, which is the main 1n the bulineſs; having placed your 
Graft, you are gently to take away, or Knock out your 
Grafting Chizel without miſplacing your Graft, and then with 
a handful cither more or leſs of your tempered Clay as the 
ſize of the ſtock requires 3 lay upon the head of your ſtock 
aboutan inch above, and ſomething lower than the cleft of 

our ſtock went, ſmooth your Clay, round and handfom that 
it may ſtick on and keep out both Wet and Wind. I have 
known when Clay hath not been well tempered, a haſty 
ſhower hath waſht all off again within a day or two, much' 
to the prejudice of the Grafts : If you put two Grafts in a 
ſtock, you muſt cleave both ſides of your ſtock ſmooth by 
raiſing and finking your hand, whereby you may cut the 
Bark ſmooth as'you go, alſo if your ſtocks are as big as a 
mans Wriſt, you are to cleave your ſrock twice, not croſs, 

- * but both overthwart, and put in four 
Ai, you rauſt putin a lite OTAfts or Cyons, but if your ſtock be 
. em in the Sap as ſha ew - 
x Coane he terwards. Some do cut their Cyons 

with ſhoulders, the which I ſeldom do, 
unleſs 
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unleſs my Graft be too big for my ſtock, but being done hand- 
ſome, it may occaſion the covering of the ſtock the ſooner. 
Yet the former way will do well enough, and cover the ſoon- 
er,if the contrary fide of your ſtock be taken off with a good 
{lope cut; Take notice that your-Cyons of Plams and Cher- 
rics muſt nor be cut fo thin asPears and Apples may, eſpect- 
ally your great Jeaved Cherries, as Hearts, &c. becauſe of the 
great Pith they have; the truth is, Budding, or Inoculating, 
and Whip Grafting is ſurc{t ant beſt for all choice ſorts of 
Cherries. The feafon for this work of Grafting is from Fane 
ary to the end of March : ſometimes I have Grafted both 
ſooner and later, even in May, 'but you muſt take notice my 
Cuttings hath been cut berimes, and- -- : 
buricd all over in the Ground to keep-.,2}! Fe leaved On 
them backward , otherwife your a+ * rel'in' Felrnary ar leaſt, 
bour will come to nothing; Remember | 

that all early Blooming fruit ought tro be Grafted a Moneth 
before Apples atthe leaſt. | | 


Another manner of Grafting call d Whip-grafting as followeth 
to be praiſed owly upon ſmall Stocks. 


bp are to be provided of ſuch Grafts or Cyons as are 
pretty gole and ſtreight, ofa ſuitable growth and ſub- 
ſtance with your ſtocks, at leaſt withthe place where-about 
you would graft them, then make choice of a ſtreight place 
on Lyne ſtock, and cut off the head of it, (at ſuch a height 
and place as you can anſwer with your Cyon) with a {lope 
cut about an inch and ahalt in length more or lefs as occaſion 
requires, then take your Cyon and cat it with: the like flope 
cur on that fide as will beſt an{wer your ſtock, and of the 
ſame length, that it may anſwer as exaRtthy, if poſſible, as if 
it had been cut off from the fame place , IRE A 
before, ſo asto anſiver ſap to ſap, with- gras js ng ——_— 
out which you can expe no ſucceſs : Grafting, 

* Some after they have fitted ſtock and 


Graft, 
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Graft, do give both ſtock; and Graft a little notch or ſlit to 
make them to ſtick or hang, together whilſt they prepare their 
baſs, and then wind their baſs about , it to keep them both 
even and cloſe, putting ſome Clay-about. it, and ſo let it reſt 
until it be well cloſed, but-,it may; be performed ſufficiently 
without the notches, as I have. ofign done, and then about 
Midſummer or ſooner, as as you may krjow: by their thriving 
you muſt untie them, otherwiſe it will gird them ſo that the 
Wind will be apt to break them off: when the top groweth 
any thing big z It is. a good way it ypu find they have been 
pent or girt over much, to-tie them again! for alittle time, 
ha they may be apt;toicradk. where:they were joyned, 
by reaſon of their ſudden liberty after. their being fo hard 
pent, which ſometimes makes a tault 4 'The ſcaſon 1s the ſame 
with other Grafting, according to the;kinds of Fruits, 


Another way of Grafting a little diffirent from the former,and is 
for ſmall ſtocks, but yet of a little bigger {ze than the former. 


rſt, cut .off .. the top of your ſtock evervat the top, at 
what height you pleaſe, then make thoſe of your Graft 
not very ſmall, and cut one fide only of it with a ſlope cut as 
in the former way of Grafting, about an inch or more,. as 
the ſtrength of your Graft. will bear, if you will 'you mk, 
give it a croſs cut hke a ſhoulder, only the depth of the bark 
or ſap, very little more, that it may a little reſt on the top of 
theſtock, and becareful to cut your Graftvery ſmooth, that it 
may fit and joyn exattly on your ſtock ; then makechoice'of- 
that fideof your ſtock that will ſute beſt with your Gtaftfor / 
ſtraitneſs, then lay the cut part of your Gratt again{t" thar 
part of your {tock where you deſire or intend to joyn it, and 
meaſure the length of-it, and with a ſharp knife cut or ſlice 
off ſo much of the bark only, as the bredth and length of 
the cut of your Cyon or Graft contains, and then place'it fo 
exactly, as1f it had been cut from the ſame place z then bind 
them together with ſome Baſs, and Clay it as you do _ 
| Grafts 
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Grafts, letting it reft until it be well taken, and: then you 
may untie it, for the fame reaſon with the former. 


Another manner of Grafting to be performed only upon ſuch trees, 
which for the moſt part are too big to cleave and Graft in the 


Cleft. 


—_ way of it is, firſt to cut off the Head of your Tree 
you would Graft at a convenient height for heading,not 
very low, if it exceed the thickneſs of a mans arm, then 
parethe'top of it ſmooth 3 then prepare your Grafts, cutting 
them only on one ſide with a ſlope cut about an inch or more 
in length; and'then taking off a lirtle of the Bark, only on 
the otherſide, and if your Grafts areany thing gole or thick, 
you may cur them'with a ſhonlder on that fide which istobe 
placed-next the Wodd, Which i thit; fide that was cut tholt, 
and'then with'a'wedge of iron, or of hard-wo6d made of 
the ſhape of your Gtafts that are to be ſet on your Tree, or 
rather ah Inſtrument of, the ſhape, expreſſedin the foregoing 
Plate, the'tirning end' of it which is to niake way for you; 
Graft to be made and faſhioned after the fotm'of your Gra 
as it 1s cut, the ſide of it, that,is to go next the Wood flat, 
being the fore>parrt of it,” the other a very Title round, rather 
inclining to flat, Jet it want ſomething of a quarter of an.inch 
ments, it the-thigkeft or upper part, *except'yon make 
it 4 pretty deal longer thart you need,to drive mto'make way 
for your Cyon :: Having your Cyons ready, you ſhall fir 
with your” knife 'make” -a Ttttle ſhallow cnt or ſmall ſcratch, 
thatthe Bark may the better yield or give way withoutbreak- 
ing afirider, and then jſt againſt your Cat or ſcratch onthe 
Bark., you ae gently to drive in your” Itiftrument between 
the Woodand the Bark offach a depth as may make way for 
your: Graft, then beat ont your Inſtrument, and thruft in 
your Graft as low or deep as 'itis cut, and when you have 
put in as many Grafts as'you think convenient, you muſt lay 
# ſufficient quantity of weltempered Clay;to keep out _ 
an 
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and water, raiſing your clay high on the top, that the wet 
do not get ih and ſpoil your labourz. this way of Grafting is 
very apt to take and vhrive, but are oft ſubjed to be broken 
off with the wind, chictly when the. Bark is cut or broken 
quite open, which with care may be prevented ; the danger 
of breaking off with the wind may be prevented by faſtning 
a ſtick or two to the body of your Tree, and then tying 
your Grafts thercto, beginning to tie them before they have 
got too great ahead, &c. to have a care of; them for thefirſt 
two years after, by which time they may be paſt that ipcon- 
venicncez ſometimes when a ſtock hath not beep, very'big, I 
have put two Cyons in rhe cleft, and two 10 the, tap, and 
hath been a good way both ealie and ſure; a little practice 
will infotm your judgment more than I can well tell tiqw to 
expreſs, both in this and other the like practices. , (The ſea- 
ſon is when the fap begins to be a little hiring, the bark ,will 
give way the eaſier) Other forms of grafting there areryfed, 
which I forbear to relate; theſe being both. cafie, and 
ſufficient, only one form more I had almoſt forgot, which is 
uſeful for ſeveral ſorts of fruits, and choice Flowering Trees 


or ſhrubs: And is as followeth, 
Another manner or way of Grafting call'd Inarching, Us 


Aving a ſort of Fruit or other choice Tree, or flower- 
| ing ſhrub that is tender,or hard to propagate by. the 
more ordinary waies (otherwile it is not worth the trouble) 
and there be ſtocks of a ſutable nature growing near acciden- 
tally, or planted purpoſely about it, your ſtocks being of a 
fuficent lize and growth for the purpoſe, make choice of a 
convenient branch - either of the laſt years, or two years 
growth ; as alſo of ſuch a height on your ſtock, as may be 
beſt both for the ſize of your Tree, and the convenient joyn- 
ing of both ſtock and branch, then cut off the Head of your 
ſtock, and on the moſt convenienteſt ſide for your purpoſe, 
cut a notch juſt againſt the middle of the head about an inch 

or 
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or two in Tength, from the head downward, 'and- the depth 
as the thickneſs of your Cyon will neceffarily require, or in 
the ſtead of cutting a notch, you may cleave your ſtock, 
chiefly on the fide where your branch is to be fixt or placed z 
but firſt, you are toprepare your Graft by cutting it in ſucha 
form as may fit either the notch or cleft, not cutting your 
branch off ; you may cut it either with ſhoulders or without, 
teaving that ſide thickeſt, that is toſtandoutmoſt on your ſtock, 
and then fix it exaGtly ſap to fap,as in other Graftings, without 
which no Graft can take, then tie it with ſome Baſs that it may 
not ſtart or {lip out of its place, and then with well temper'd 
morter or wax wrap it well, that no wind or rain get in to 
ſpoil your Graft. 

Another way for this kind of Grafting is, that in the ſtead 
of: either notching or cleaving your ſtock, (lice or pare off a 
ptece of the-bark, and a little of the Wood only on that fide 
which 1s beſt for your purpoſe, about an inch-or more, and 
then cut off only ſo much of the bark from the convenient 
fide of your ſtock as the cut on your branch will exaQtly fit, 
neither wider nor narrower, but as exaQt as if it had been 
cut from the ſame place 3 if you will, you may let them in- 
to another with a ſlit on the ſtock, and Graft as in Whip- 
grafting, and then tie them cloſe her, and either wax 
orclay it as aforeſaid, and > let it reſt until it be well taken, 
and ſhootpretty well, and:thenuntie your Graft, Jeſt it ſhould 
gird and: occaſton.it to break aff; with the /wind, you may if 
youwill tie —_ gently, andclay. it if you. will, 'and fo let 
it reſt until it hath had the years ſhoot, and then you may 


cut off the branch cloſe at the lower end, and beſtow = 
Tree as you pleaſe; and by this meats you may have a bear- 
ing'Tree the-ſame year of its Grafting, The ſeaſon is the ſame 
with other Graftings, as the kind of Fruit is earlier or later. 


Another way of | propagating, or increaſing of Fruzt-trees. 


' A 'Lthough this is no kind of Grafting, yet by the prattice 
Ax it good ſorts of _— may be increaſed, mie _ 
en 
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end, having a Fruit-tree you deſire to increaſe more of the 
kind.about Midforer, ſometimes a Intle fooner, as alſo later, 
whileſt the ſap is very high, which in ſome Trees or Fruit is 
earlier, in ſome hater 3 make-choice of a convenient branch 
or ſhoot of an indifferent fize, not very big, and a little above 
the place from whence it ſpringeth, or where you ſee moſt 
convenient, apply a pretty quantity of well-tempered mor- 
ter round about, and make ſuch proviſion with convenient 
tying, that the morter do not fall off ether by the waſhing- 
of the Rain or otherwiſe, and ſo form your clay on the top 
of it, that.it may a little receive and retain moiſturein caſe of. 
Rain or otherwiſe, and then cut the bark-off ronnd abour 
under the place where the clay is, about two or three inches 
wide,. you may cut the bark round intwo places, and peel it 
off with eaſe,and in the clay or morter it will eithep put forth 
root,.or prepare it ſo for rooting, that being cut of about the- 
beginning ofthe planting ſeaſon it will grow, whichgometimes 
is very good about the end of Septewzber, (and ſometnnes 
the beginning of September, for many forts of Fruit-trees) but- 
if the ſap be very high, and in a growing poſture, as tome-: 
times it 1s, you may ſtay longer, <cfpecially if it prove very 
dry weather,. you muſt proportion your Plant witk-difcrett-: 
on,. not leaving too much for your young root toifeed, Jeaft: 
you loſe your Plant: and labour both ;. and:thus/any who- 
delights:in theſt kind of exerciſes} : may. Jacreaſs-good>Frility: 
naturally, if. rn early, andthe ground dry;: 
it will be the ſfuteſtway tokeep your Plantmoiſtatthe root,/ 
eſpecially at the firſt planting; -' -:'. --+-1 19000 7192 30 
Another form'of. Grafting ſtiould havementioned - 
but forgot; it is or may- be-calld notch Grafting,0 i *is beſt 
pradtiſed on ſmall ftockss the manner is; if w-beiveryfnallgs! 
about the bigneſs of a mans little finger; or thete-uBoutieur biF 
the top ſmooth, and then in ſtead of cleaving your ſtock, cut 
a deep notch with a very ſharp knife about an'inch or.lels, if 
the ſtock be very ſinall, and then un your Oak fix for it Jp 
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cing it exattly ſap to fap,if your Cyondoth anſver the ſize of 
the ſtock, you' may fit it exaltly on both fides, if not, you 
may ſlope off the contrary fide of your ſtock; alſo if your 
ſtock have ſubſtance enough, you need not cut your notch 

witethrough on both ſides, you may cut your Cyon with 
fhotlders or without, as you like beſt; ſhoulders may feemto 
cover the head ſoone(t; after you have plac'd your Cyon, you 
areto tie it with a httle baſs, and then cover it with well tem- 
perd day or wax, as in other Graftings, not forgetting to 
untic your baſs when it begins to thrive well. 


Of the way and manner of Inoculating. 


He which is the taking off a bud from one Three, and 
| puttirig it between the bark and the Wood of another 
Tree or ſtock, theend is the ſame with other waysof Grafting, 
and-moreover by thisway,divers ſorts of Fruit which arenor 
apttotake or grow by ordinary ways of Grafting, are by this 
eaſily encreaſed; and therefore to this purpoſe, you are to 
beprovided of a ſharp knife, — bigger than an 
rdinary Pen-knife, being made flat at the e the haftlike 
a {mall wedge about animch in length or little more,and about 
half an inch m breadth orleſs, made thin and taper, with an 
edge as it were at theend 3 the uſe 'of it is to open and raiſe 
thebark of your ſtock within, in which you are to put your 
bud; alſo ſome Quils, ſoine bigger, and ſome lefs, cut after 
thefaſhion of a Gouge, as it is ex in the firſt Plate, or 
elſe fome tools made of the fame ſhape of three or four ſizes, 
lome bigger, ſome leſs, made of ſteel very thin and ſhallow, 
from the fize of a'good Gooſe-quill, to the fize of a Crows- 
quill, which may- pretty well fit with the ſeveral ſfizesof ſhoots 
you may have occafion to make uſe of m your prattice: yetT 
am not ignorant that there be divers who uſe this Art, and 
do uſe neither Quills, nor atiy flat end as is mentioned at the 
knifes haft end, but —_— ſharp knife with a flope point 
2 to 
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to open the bark, their manner I ſball mention anon the ſea- 
ſon for inoculating, is from the beginning of--Je, ta the end. 
of July, ſometimes, a little foner upon ſome occaſions, but: 
very often for Roſes and natural Peach-ſtocks,6cc.) till Septexs- 
ber, however it is the free running of the ſap. that 1s the ſare 
Rule to- go by, as alſo the ſtrength or fitneſs, oh, the bud, 
which ſometimes 1s not of ſufficient growth,-,whent -noatwith- 
ſtanding theſtocks will riſe well enough : Being provided with 
tools, ſtocks and fruit of a ſutable nature, to take up your 
ſtocks, andthe ſeaſon fitting, you are'to make chqice of {ſuch 
ſhoots as are of theſame years growth, whoſe buds are pretty 
forward, eaſily diſcerned behind the keaf (otherwiſe you may 
loſe your labour, although the ſhield or Scutcheon do take) 
then cut off the leaf, leaving only the (talk; or but little of 
th&leaf, leaſt it ſhould be troublefome; but it js no ways uſe- 
ful as to the growing of your bud;the (talk may: be. alittle uſes 
fulto hold by, but may be ſpared without prejudice 3 ſome'do 
approve only of thoſe buds that-have one ſingle leafonly, but 
for my part, I uſually-make uſe of thoſe withtwo or three leaves 
as welF as of any other, if the bud be not too forward;. only. 
do refufe a few of the lowermoſt buds, which oft are bloſom 
buds, (except in young trees that are not bearing) then go 
to-your (tock and prune only ſo much as may make way todo 
your work in the moſt convenient place of it, (much pruning 
doth oft occaſion your bud to {pring the ſame Summer, which 
15 Not convement, it oft doth-blaſt un the Winter, at the beſt 
it doth; not make fo fair a ſhoot as thoſe that ſpring the next 
ſeafon) then begin at the loweſt or biggeſt end of your branch 
or cutting, and cut the bark only with a-crols cut. about half 
an inch below the bud you intend touſe more or lets, as your 
branch is inftrength, and then with your knife. cut off your 
bud-with the bark, and a little wood, as much. above your 
bud as the croſs cut was under tit,. beginning your cut above 
your bud, and then the form of it will be like a-Scutcheon or 
thield turned upſide: downward, then take 'your: ſhield 00 
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bud between your chuwb god Gore: one your ]&& hand, 
with: the; bud... next-/ your. forefinger 1;-the., wi next 
your thumb,” your: finger cloſe under-the. ftalk.or bug, then 
with your quill or Gouge ſhaped, as afarcſaig, and/as it is here 
expreſledin the firſt Plate, thrult it between the wood and the 


k, taking, the bud .ap Thank: cean og. the ,vopd, p 
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of yourſhicld, Ps 
bp is of nouſe, the principa or gomghe wantngs 
pd take a Jv Auer the 


and therefore.to,ſfleight that 
former rules, and Fs Fla Eon t Fur 
Foul purpole,, whe- 


ſtagk at. 1481 
CY ſtandaxd;An FoRr knife: make-am 


ther for. wa :then, Tk ' 
over-thwart cut on your. Bock. the depth*,of. the-bark qnly, 
and then, from the (ck ON QVer- jon cut, upward, 
make anocher Fut-gf, the .Q Boar Ml dot. Satghron, 
the depth, of the bark Era 751 {apo be Jinn ch e 
wood occaſions. it to.gum and ſpoil your buy Y the {hape of 
thoſe Cuts will be like a _— T turned upſide 
down,..and. then LA L. the flat-end of your knife haft 
made far the PRIPOE, thy berween the Ci and raiſe the 
bark oneach (1deſo a as! rh ſhjeld orbud to lie flarand 
plain, and be careful 'after. you have made entrance between 
the bark, that you bear up your hand or tool towards-the 
baxk,, ſq-As. not tO rub or. gall che ſap next the, wood, . which 
ſhould take wi {your bud, then hold,open, ths bark at the 
lower 1 cad; and.put,in the. taper or. picket end-of” your bud, 
and draw: it juft even with the over-thwart cut, either I the 
ſtalk which it will calily do, or with the brand of your knife 
Hep ,at,znto its place, and ;then banog ſage baſs (which is 
belk; aud -readiat..of, apy ocher for -{Þ 05 ties). wind it all 
ovenexcept the very bud pretty cloſe and nba Bo alk 
ite; beginning at the lowerend, that nei-. ped ſufficient if wall 
theravind or rain, get.in to deſtfoy your; ,pur is.” 
labours, and then nie ir, Halt; and fo let it," 1 
reſt for 4 fortnight or there. abauts, or whichis, the FI 
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until you diſtert'your baſs or ties begin to 'gird 3 but know 
that you may ſpoil: your bud as we Let be ry'd too 
;Jong, as by untying too foon; but for the moſt part a fort- 
.night isſafhcient, ſometimes again three weeks is little enough, 
a little obſervation will. put you ont of dopbt,: but for ſuch 
ſtock or'trees as are great -anid 'quick' growers, as hataral 
Peaches ahd' Roſs and the Tike, they" muſt not be tov lon; 
15d, leaſt they gird'and break'off ar the buding| place wit 
wind, which ts uſual: they that: defire to 'be very curious, 
and have but few to mirid, may untie at a'fortnight'or ten 


days end; and geriffy fie their buds again. 7 1 
Ypnig res work, which! are as 


There are other: of & 
followeth : having made- choice of a ſhoot or cutting 
of the ſame years growth as aforeſaid, cut off the leaves, 
leaving only the ſhort ſtalks, then Orpinning at the lower 
end'of your ſhoot;a lite aboye the Eye or bud make'an over- 
thwart Cut quite round; and then cur'the bark on cach fide 
of the bud from the over-thwart cut above downward an 
inch in length or thereabout, and then —_— fide to- 
wards the lower end, that'it appear-9s'the former turned u 
ſide down, then pull off the looſe or ſuperifnous bark in the 
back-{ide, and lower end, ther! holdirigyout call in your 
left hand, your thumb being againſt the bud leſt it fi 
off, and then with the flat end of your knife haft raife the 
bark on each fide of your Scutcheon, 'and then with a'Qyill 
or buding Gouge mentioned: befre;'"take your ſhield or 
Scutcheon off, keeping the thumb of your left hand pretty 
hard againſt the bud, leſt it ſhonld ſhp off, and teave the 
ſubſtance of the bud behind z but for my part, when I did 
ufe this faſhion of budding, I did 'nvſe no Quill, bur after the 
bark was raiſed on each fide of 'my bud'as aforefaid, I did 
flip off my bud or Scutcheon with the thamb and fore-finger 
of the right hand, bearing the fore-finger of my left hand 
hard againſt on the contrary ſide, and fo forced it off fide- 
wayes, and a little downward withall, and then cut your 
ſtock with an over-thwart cat on a' clear place as — 
an 
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and* another from the middle of that downward, and theg 
the ſhape of thoſe Cuts-on the bark vill-be of as 5 far 
ſhion of a Roman T then with-the flat end of your | hak 
raike the bark on each ſide, beginning at the top ſo-wide, as 
that your bud may lie flat or plain 3 put it'inandtie it pret- 
ty cloſe and tite as was formerly faid z this way Fuſed divers 
years with ſucceſs. . - | Y 120 
Another form of buddingis this, having your branch and- 
buds ready asig the former wayes, cut the bark with an-over- 
thwart cut quite round both above and below your bud you 
would take off, then cat the bark on. gach- fide your budwith: 
a down right cut- from-the; upper-thwart cut to the lower;. 
then pull off the back-part of the bark behind your bud, and- 
lay it go. clear place on your!ſtock, wheee you wonld have - 
your bud grow; and ther with your knife cut the, bark. off” 
your ſtock with zwp gyes-thwarticuts; ; jabt ofthe ſane Jengrh- 
with. your-piece off, bark, 1and then give another Gut on the. 
bark, of your. ſtock! dpwn-- right, from: the upper” over-- 
thwart cut,to the, netber-malt;, and then; ppea the barks. 
of your, {pek, on each;ide 3 then; paifeqhe-/ bark: on cach | 
ide of 30upbudyand force it,of inshat manner;as:was mhiene 
onel 1a ths former way of budding, and then yous bud. or- 
icld. will 1eſemble the laſbform, but the Cuts-on your frock- 
tore bapabahempuoift gone bud andhit will exactly! in, - 
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ls fit which jeſidrevough, toar efÞ tbe Seutchcon ar 
10 Torr} theg makerttedy;yqur Rogk after - 
any.0i ids OO wy wardsor 
OP Verdes divers thaewe:this way bave only a good 
cutting knife with a ſlope point, with+which! thty open-the 
bark of theirſtock, they that have not the right ſleight of ta- - 
king or ſnatching-off the bud, are. very apt to leave the ſub-- 
{kance of: the bud behind'; the truth is, any of theſe forms+ 
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or faſhions will do vety' wal, neather Mins: any odds more 
thaf that-ſome are more. cafic” or quick, as having fewer cir- 
cumſtances. 

What ſtocks are moſt ſutable for every ſort, or kind of 
fruit to be budded, or Grafted -upon;3is already mentioned 
before. Another thing to be taken notice of t2;that ſo many 
ſtocks as are inoculated and hold their bads, 'you are to cut 
off the heads of them about half a foot above the bud, any 
time from the beginning of the Winter following, to the be- 

- /girmingofthie Spring, only incaſe you have 
The. over. timely. budded any NeGtotms'or choice” Peaches, 
c__ hea* you are'to ſpare ſte ſmall branch off the 
oft occaſion buds to be ſtock to grow up with your 'bud, for the 
4 _ no, forvars, © firſt year at leaſt 3 yet {o as to- correct it, 
. therfoxe if you forbear 
to head yourtendereft - that do not” Maſter-or ſtarve your bud, 
lorts till che, Spring;”: for. there/is fone odds between a Natuisl 
One and a Stepmother ;"this is chiefly to''be 
done when you' 'bud- Peaches and Nedv- 
rins on Plam-ſtocks 3 3 alſo you are- diligently to*over-look 
your buds inthe ſpringing ime; leaſt' they ſhould: be defiroy- 
ed by young Caterpillers; which are apt'to breed on For 
bud, efpecially your Apricocks,and will quic key Huy them 
if not-timely prevented, therefore you are to'ſeateh for them, 
and where you find the leaves to ſtick Fog 
fure to find them by gently © 
needleor pin-point;/8&-Al Out. 
about half a'footor leſs, you youn are woned a Fea piers ba boue 
the top of your ſtock,it! the moſt convetiients place,/andthen 
to. tye up your tender ſhoot, -not mc rv the omit 
growing of it, but -alfo to preveittMits breaking off 
wind or-other aceiderts; not forgetting to'F off Nora 
fluous buds or ſhoots from your ſtocks TBE ai As Jour 
moculated buds get ſtrength, | 
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Of the order and manner of planting Trees at large. 


ARS firſt I have here propounded to your view, the 
manfier of planting Orchards, or other plots, after the 
handſomeſt and orderlieſs faſhion, by which you may per- 
ceive how convenient it is to obſerve good order in planting, 
and how capable the ground is of being brought into ſeveral 
forms, without altering or hindring the order or beauty of 
your Plantation. And therefore if youdelire tomake your Plan- 
tation very beautitul to the eye, you are before you begin to 
plant, to level your groundeitherinto a flator hanging level, 
as the nature or form of your y_ requires, or may moſt 
conveniently be brought to : The way or manner how to le- 
vel, is very plainly ſet down in thatpart of the Book that teach- 
eth the orderingof the Garden of Pleaſure, to which I refer 
you for brevities ſake; But if you are not willing to be at that 
trouble or coſt, you may notwithſtanding plant your trees ac- 
cording to the order ſet down, the conveniencies whereof are 
eaſfly diſcerned. Then you are to ſtake out- your ground ac- 
cording to the order propounded, orany other you like bet- 
ter; ſet your ſtakes exaftly both for order and diſtance, as you 
defire to have your Trees grow 3 about a ſcore of ſtakes or 
fewer may be a ſufficient rule to plant a great ground by, .if 
you will you may after you have ſet your ſtakes, begin and 
take up a ſtake,toplant a Tree inits place,or you may letthem 
ſtand asa ruleuntil you have planted every partof your ground 
beſides, and plant that laſt z but be ſure you £ not plant 
your Trees too nigh to one another, for by ſo doing, they will 
in aſhort time hinder one another of convenient Sunand Air, 
whereby your Fruit would be much better both for taſt and 
colour 3 likewiſe you would loſe the benefit of Roſes,Goos- 
beries,and Corans, which might bring much pleaſure or profit 
for divers years, as alfo of ſeveral ſorts of Herbage, which 
might be = uſeful, as Carrets, Onyons, &c. orof graſs, the 
which would be much better then when it is too much over- 

E ſhadowed: 
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ſhadowed : Let not your Apple or Pear Trees ſtand nearer 
then twenty foot, althoughthe ground be poor, but in good 
ground twenty five,thirty,or forty foot aſunder,and in ſodo- 
ing one Tree will be as good as two or three 3 butif any ſhall 
think this diſtance too much, then they may plant Cherries 
and Plumb-Trees amongſt, I mean a Cherry or Plumb-Tree 
between every four Apple or Pear-Trees, which of ſome is 
call'd Antick ; the form of it is expreſled in the foregoing 
Plate. And if you would have your Freesſtandon borders, 
you are to make them betore you plant, leſt your Trees 
thould ſtand too deep, which in all ſorts of grounds is noſmall 
fault 3 take notice, t!1at if you obſerve this order, your Cher- 
ry-Trees will be paſt the beſt in twenty years time, or there- 
about, which if they be then ſtock'd up, your Apple-Tree 
will be in a very handſom poſture, whereby they will thrive 
and bear the better ; if your _—_ be very wet, it will be 
worth your labour to make ſome ſufficient Drains to 
draw the water to ſome Pond or Ditch, or at leaſt to-make 
your borders whereon you plant both wider and higher ; alſo 
if your ground be not good or rich of it ſelf; it will be your 
beſt courſeto beſtow a quantity of good mould to every tree, 
more or leſs, as the nature of the ground requires; for if it be 
gravelly, hard,or ſtony, or the like, you are to make the holes 
the wider, & beſtow the more mould _ them,for according 
to the goodneſs of your ground, or colt.you beſtow, you may 
expect your profit : Take notice that dung is not good to lay 


« next the rootsof your Trees, except it be converted tomould, 


but then it is better being mix'd with your earth then alone. 
You are alſo to prune both tops and roots of every tree you 
plant,in ſo-doing-your Trees will multiply both branches and 
roots, which indeed is the main end of pruning, thenegle& 
whereof doth ſometimes occaſion the loſs of your Trees,or at 
leaſt of the not thriving ſo well, or ſpeedily; if your Trees 
be ſmall; andare well rooted, then you may top them the leſs, 
but if of a- conſiderable fize ,, take off the more of. his 
head,, there will-be the If danger of miſcarriage 3, and in 

| planting. 
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planting ſpread the roots, and let your Tree ſtand as ſhallow 
as you may conveniently, and in caſe any roots do incline too 
much downward, then you may givethem a little plaſh, and 
lay them ſo as to ſpread near the upper cruſt of the ground, 
which is uſually the beſt, and Trees (asI ſaid formerly ) re- 
ceive ſpeedieſt vertue and nouriſhment both from the Sun 
and ſhowers, only you are to have a little care of them the 
firſt year, in caſe of a dry Spring or Summer, and in ſuch a 
caſe 1t will be well worth your labour to lay a little Horſe- 
litter or the like (tuff, round about your Tree, the compals 
of the root, and in ſo doing one watering will be better then 
two or three without itzand as for ſtaking your trees,l would 
never adviſe you to do it, if they will ſtand ſtraight and 
handſom without it, eſpecially after the firſt year, unleſs 
(as I faid)Jit be to make a crooked Tree grow ſtraight, or in 
caſe the head be too weighty for the root, which is a fault 
and would be mended ; but fee your ſtakes be ſtraight, for 
I have known handſome Trees ſpoiled with crooked ſtakes ; 
alſo be careful to tye your tree cloſe and tite,with ſome Ohter 
or Willow twigs,or the like, leſt by being too (lack the wind 
cauſe your ſtake to fret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times cauſe it to cankerin that place 3 your beſt way is to re- 
new your tyes twice in the growingtime of the year, if your 
Tree be in a thriving condition, leſt your tyes ſhould make a 
fault, and occaſion your Tree to break off inthat place 3 you 
may put a little Hay, or the like, between the ſtake and the 
Tree, before you tye them, there can be no harm in 
that. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the ſeaſon when this 
work of planting is to be performed, the which I have ſufhci- 
ently ſpoke to already, -in that place whereIſpakeof planting 
out of Young ſtocks,yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat it 
gain with a littleaddition: and therefore know that it is good 
planting of all ſorts of Fruit-bearing Trees, and others, both 
for leaſure or profit, whoſe leaves fall in the Winter, from 
the betining of OFober, a ſometimes ſooner, as the year 
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falls out, which any. indifferent jadgment may eaſily appre- 
hend by the rules before ſet down) to the end of February, 
and ſomething after, eſpecially if ſome rules be well taken 
notice of, which I ſhall mention anon : but the ſureſt way is 
to take the head ofthe ſeaſon, for Trees will prepare and put 
more for root in a fortnight or three viceiss when you plant 
betime, then they will in 6 or 8, when the ground is chill'd 
with wet and cold: and take notice,chat you may ordinarily be- 
gin ſooner to plant well grown Trecs,then thoſethat are very 
Young, and in a very thriving condition, eſpecially Young 
Apple-Trees and Peaches, whoſe ſtocks were raiſed of the 
ſtone or Kernel, which will be in a growing poſture eyen 
until extream weather put them to a ſtand : and therefore for 
ſuch as theſe it would not be amiſs to ſtay a little longer, 
until the ſap be ſomewhat hardned, except your Tree be of 
ſuch a growth as you may afford to take off a pretty deal of 
its top or head, or. that the weather be inclined to moi- 
ſture, the which may be a good opportunity. I have ſome- 
times removed both Vines and other Trees, , in a caſe of ne- 
ceſlity, at eMidſumner, and with convenient watering and 
ſhadowing for a time, they have done very well ; but this is 
no ſure rule to go by, but only ſhew you what I have dane, 
and may be by any 1n the like caſe, and ſometimes ta ggod 

purpoſe. 
And although many of thoſe Trees which are removed yery 
timely, as inthe end of September, and in OFober, may ſhrink 
and ſeem to wither much, yet they will recover and come to 
their former plumpneſs, and do well, asI have oft experien- 
ced. - Remember that it will be to good purpaſle to water all 
ſuch Trees as you plant either very. early or very late, ſo ſoon 
as you have planted them : You may judge when. the fap is 
at a ſtand, by obſerving what have writ n that place which 
treateth of the planting out of Young (tocks, to which I refer 
you. Takenotice that-Pear-Trees have ordinarily, both; leſs 
and: more brittle orſpalt roots;.then Apple-Þ-rees, .andthere- 
fore you muſt*take more pains 1a, apening.the,ground deeper 
and 
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and wider,when you are to take up any, and notto pull over- 
hard Teſt yott 1eave moſt of the root behind; allo; the roots of 
fich Applettrees or ftocksas have been raiſed of the kernels of 
good ruit; are' likewiſe: more brittle then of thoſe raifed of 

rab or wilding kernels: Another thing worth taking notice 
offs, that in' caſe you have occaſion -to-plant an Orchard, or 
any ranges oF Trees near-your houſe. or walls, againſt which 
you have, 6rintend td plant any-ehoice Fruit,. be ſure to plant 
them at fuch a diſtance from your houſe or walls,asthat when 
they are grown'up to any conſiderable bigneſs, they may not 
over-hang your wall Trees, 'or hinderthe Sur too much-trom 
_— to them, whereby yout Fruits. much hetter in every 
reſpeft 3 and'as for your wall Frees, be: ſare-to plant; your 
rendereſt and choiceſt Fruit, ſuch: as Apricocks, . Peaches, 
NeQorins, Figgs, choice Vines, and theearlieſt and beſt ſorts. 
of Cherries,” and where they may have-half the *day Sun at 
leaſt, the more*-the' better 5 and: as: for - molt, forts of 
Plumbs, and' great bearitig Cherries, 'TeſsSun will ſerve turn, 
and do well enough, yea where'there is ſcarce any for the 
greateſt part of the year; 'buit yet the more they have the bet- 
er taſted they Will be ; andasfor rhediftance you-arc toob- 
[&tve betweett'yout wall Trees} (it's to: be move Qr/le(s, 'ac- 
cording tothe height of! your wall, or-thegoodneſs- of your 
*ground, the moſt ordinary: diſtance is threo goo; paces,, but 
" wherethe waltis loi#;-or your ground. good, your beſt; way 
is to obſtrve' larger diſtatiee]- eſptomlby for: peats;;:except 
they be grafted" ipor#Quince-ftocks} otherwiſe: you..cangot 
keepthem ingood order without muctr. cutting, -which- will 
" Mmcreaſe Wood, brit little” Fruity eſpecially mn ſach--kindg of 
"'Ftuit's Bite this niete afterwardio votes riot to vnnon 

| "One thing” more T wilt'adde 'to* theſe: Inſtructions, .the 
_ Which ſhave often proved; verywellworthmy labour; zjthat 
"'Veitg reſolved to plant either: Trees or:Stocks, bus by reaſon 
© of ſome otheroctafions1 could nov get my.granad-ready; fo 
— ſoot 48 T'defifed* tod/pldtft;; the iſeaſor: being» fally;comg 1 


* / hae raketi up my-Trees or Srodks/"and: panes} heir 
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roots ready to plant, and then have laid them inthe ground, 
where they have remained, at the head of the ſeaſon, a fort- 
mght or three weeks; and ſometimes when I have not begun 
ſo early, they have layn two months or more, in which time 
they have.ſo prepared for root, that being after. fet in their 
due places, they have been as forward as if they had been ſet 
In their order at the firſt taking up, whereby ſo much time 
hath been ſaved,$8 my plants, out of the danger ofa dry ſpring 
or Summer 3 only take notice, that thoſe which you take up 
very'ecarly or very late, muſt not lyeſo long before you plant 
them in their due places, as thoſe taken up in the more cold 
time of the year : becauſe, as I hinted, they will draw root 
ſooner, and then having ſhot out young roots { which are ve- 
ry tender) before you plant them, they will be apt to be 
broken off, and prove a great hindrance; yet if they be not 
many, or very forward, the matter is not much. 
Of the dreſſmg and keeping your Trees in good order, and 
firſt of Wall Trees. 
' A Fter your Trees are well fetled in their-places, as alſo 
for thoſe that are well grown, (for indeed I do not hke 
their way that wholly negle& the Tacking up of their Trees 
the firſt year, if need require, forthey thatdoare oft enforc'd 
tocut, and alſo to ſtrain their Trees to bring them cloſe and 
orderly to the wall, after a years extravagancy, which at 
firſt might be prevented with little labour, and leſs damage) 
you are to provide ſome nails, ſome bigger and ſome leſs, 
according to the goodneſs of your wall, and bigneſs of your 
Trees you are to dreſs, for fome walls will hold a three 
penny, or four penny nail, better then ſome other will a ſtx 
penny nail ; likewiſe ſome branches require a greater, others 
a lefs nail 3 according to theſtubboraneſs, weight, or plyable- 
neſs thereof; alſo you areto provide ſome paringsof Hats, or 
the upper leathers, of old Shooes, or ſome parings of leather 
from the Shooemakers, which two laſt are more durable then 
the former, thewhich parings or leathers are to be cut into 


narrow ſlips the breadthofa mans finger, orthereabout, oo 
cn 
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then cut into ſhort pieces, about three inches, ſome four, 
and ſome longer, as the bigneſs of the branches may require, 
ſd as not to gird your branches too much, neither to let them: 
have too much liberty, the mean is beſt; if you drive your 
nails into oneend of your leathers, before you begin to tack 
up your Tree, I take it to be a ready way 3 then you are to 
ſpread every branch in an orderly manner, one by one, that 
your Tree when it is nail'd up may reſemble the form ofa fan, 
not laying your branches croſs upon one another, if you love 
good order in your work : You may begin either at the top 
or bottom, and in cafe your wall be low, you mult fpread 
your branches the more 1n breadth, they will run too faſt up- 
ward, leaving no wall room unfurniſhed, if you have-bran- 
ches although pretty near the ground, cutting off none but 
ſuch as ſhoot fore-right and will not come cloſe and handſome 
to the wall,except your Tree be poor and not thriving,which 
if it be, it will be your beſt way totakeoffſome of the bran- 
ches or arms in convenient places, from whence you would 
have your Tree to multiply its branches. 

The ſeaſon for this nailing and dreffing, is any time from 
thefall of theleaf, until the rifingof the ſap, but for Apricocks, 
whoſe bloſſom buds grow very goale towards Chriſtmas, it is 
beſt not todefer the dreſiing of them prettytimely, otherwiſe 
many of their buds will be apt to be rubb'd off3zyetthisI wil te} 
you, -if your Apricocks are apt to blow too-early, and there- 
upon apt tb miſcarry, then your ſureſt-way 1s to deferr 'the 
cutting and nailing of themup until they are ready to bloſſom, 
but then you muſt be more then ordinary carefulleſt you ſpoil 
too many bloſſoms 3 by this late husbandry F have had plen- 
ty of Fruit, but remember upon what account I approve-of 
this backward or late dreſſing, it sno'general rule, oneiin- 
convenience is incident to Apricock Trees that are not time- 
ly nailed, chiefly in caſe of much ſnow, or extreme Froſt, for 
then ſome ſort of Birdsare apt to pick off the bloſſom buds, & 
make -more waſt-having the branches. more at liberty, as I 
have often ſeen 5 the Bird call'd .Tom-tit- js-o0ne ” —— 
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chiefeſtirthis- miſchief - But beſides'this Winter Hugbandry, 
there is'a Summers dreſſing of Wall Trees, found by good ex- 
perience to be as. profitable for the increaſe of Fruit as the 
former, beſides the handſomneſs, as alſo for the, better, ripe- 
ning or beautifying of the: preſent Fruit, , by careful and dif- 
creet cutting off} ſuch Branches as are too much extravagant, 
and hinder convenient Sun from your Fruit, or carefully to 
nail'or tack them up where there 1s convenient room for them 
to lye'; alſo:the.cutting off - the tops of ſome, of the goaleſt 
or forwardeſt Branches, doth oft -occafion them to, knit for 
Fruit\the-better, if done about eAdidſummer : You may pre- 
vent unneceſſary Branches, by rubbing or. cutting off ſuch 
buds as came forth where there 1s not convenient room for 
them'to be laid, 'and may prove a very good piece of Hus- 
bandry for the curious,to buſie themſelves about in the grow- 
ing time of: the year, and. will prevent much pruning, which 
1s very good in divers Fruits : but-remember as I hinted be- 
fore, that this Summers dreſiing,muſt be done with a great 
deal of: care and cireumſpettion, leſt you ſhould ſhake your 
Fruitdown:- where this Summers drefling is uſed, there is 
no need of plucking the leaves to make Fruit ripen or co- 
lour, but if it do ſeem needful, let your Fruit have its full 
growth firſt, leſt you ſpoil it. Allo in caſe your Trees be over- 
charged with Fruit, ; as ſometimes they be, , which occafioneth 
your Fruit to want'that good reliſh, beſides the ſize they uſe 
to have, in ſuch acaſe it will be good Husbandry to pick off 
ſomeof the ſmalleft or under-Fruit, that ſo your Tree may 
bring the reſt! to-better perfection; but this muſtnot be done 
-until-the danger of miſcarriage by May's Froſty mornings be 
paſt, neither deferr it too long. 

The next thing to be conſidered is, that in caſe your Trees 
do not thrive, either through the barrenneſs of the ſoyl bein 
too dry,” wet, oxr.cold, ec. you are to endeavour to —_ 
thoſe defects as followeth : It your ground be two dry,(which 
cauſeth Fruit to ſtarve and ſometimes to fall off) greatly or 
ſtony, you are to open the ground ſome reaſonable compaſs 
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about your Tree, and if your Tree be old, and of long ſtand- 


ing, you areto open it at a farther diſtance, that you may be- 
ſtow your coſt moſt where the moſt and youngeſt roots or 
teeders are,from whenceyour tree receives its principal nour- 
ihment 3 and not only clolc to the body of your Tree, as 1s 
uſually practiſed to little or no purpoſe, in Trees that are well 
grown, and fetch their nouriſhment at a greater diſtance : and 
having opened the ground, you are to cut the ends of all 
ſuch roots as you meet with, and then to put in ſome good 
earth, either of good ſhort lome, or other hearty earth, to 
and among[t the roots, ſpreading them and inclining them ra- 
ther ſhallow then deep : and in caſe you uſe dung, your belt 
way 1s not to lay it very deep, neither next the roots of your 
Trees, but put ſome earth between the roots and your dung, 
whether you lay your dung above or bencath the roots, and 
then level up your ground again z and if to this you do but 
prune your Tree a little, as you ſee cauſe, you ſhall not fail to 
havea thriving Tree. 

If the earth be of too cold and clung a nature, the which 
1s not very pleaſing to many tender Fruits, often cauſing it to 
rot on the Tree, or often to want that good reliſh which is 
proper to your Fruit, or not to ripen kindly according toits 
nature and ſeaſon, if your Tree ſtand too deep in ſuch na- 
tured ground, it is not eaſily helped without taking up and 
new planting both ſhallower, and mending the ground with 
a more warm and better natured earth ; but if you may not 
take up your Tree, as being too old,you ſhall openthe ground 
until you come to the roots, the which you are to raiſe, at 
leaſt good part of them, and cut the ends, and lay them as 
ſhallow as you may conveniently, covering them with ſome 
g00d natured earth ; as for thoſe that root more ſhallow, they 
are more ealily and ſurely cured by the ſame means, either by 
taking away of the bad earth for ſome reaſonable compaſs, or 
at leaſt by mingling it with ſome very good earth, very rot- 
ten dung, or ſome Lime-rubbilh of old walls, ec. which 1s ex- 


cceding good to mingle with any cold-natur'd earth, fo like- 
F wile 
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wiſe pretty ſtore of Sea-coal aſhes, well mingled with your 
dung or mould : but thefe aſhes of it felf is very dry and 
barren, but very uſeful being mingled with any cold or wet 
ground, alſo ſmall rubbiſh Chalk,and Sand well mingled with 
good carth. 

Alſo if your ground be very wet, then you are to-make 
fome convenient Drcins of ſuch a depth as may be to pur- 
pole,and carry away all that offenſive moiſture to ſome Ditch 
or Pond, where it may be uſeful, or at leaſt not offenſive: 
If your Dreins or Trenches be made of a con(1derable depth, 
atleaſt ſome principal ones, it will deſtroy Ruſhes, and ſome 
other offenſive plants that are naturally fed by the exceſs of 
moiſture; theſe Dreins or Trenches, if you are not willing 
to be at the coſt of Brickwork, &c. to convey the water un- 
der ground, then you may fill them up with great (tones, lay- 
ing them in ſuch a manner for hollowneſs, as notwithſtand- 
tng there may be a ſufficient paſlage for the water to drein or 
pals away as aforcſaid, you may firſt upon the ftoneslay ſome 
coarſe gravel, and then cover them level as you ſee cauſe, by 
this means your over-moiſt ground may be made more apt for 

o plant Fruit-trees upon, or other Garden herbage, &*c. 


Of the Ordering or Hwsbandirg of thoſe Fruit-Trees that ſtand 
at large in Standards, as Apples and Pears, &c. 


Our beſt way is notto prune themeither much or often, 

if you love fruit more than a tree to thrive in wood, 
and therefore I would adviſe you whilft your Tree is young, 
to endeavour to bring it into a handſome ſhape and Order, 
and when it comes to bear fruit, forbear pruning, unleſs in 
caſe of broken, or ſuch boughs as grow croſs, and lye galling 
or fretting others; but in caſe your trees,or any of them are 
hide-boud,and thereupon donot ſhoot and thrive, then you 
are to make uſe of the former inſtructions, by pruning both 
top and root,and amending the earth if it be faulty ;but ſome- 
times, only cutting off ſome of the branches, or topping 
your 
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your tree towards the Spring, or in Winter, and then with 
the point of your knife {hit the bark of your tree in two or 
three places, from the top, or heading place, to the bottom, 
and if youdo looſen the earth about your tree, in caſe it be 
hard, it will be the better. 

Take notice, that many a good bearing tree, both Apple 
aud Pear, have been much hindred by much and often prun- 
ing. Indeed for Stone-fruit,in caſe they grow old, or too thick, 
and if they be headed pretty near, they will become as young, 
and recover their bearing quickly again. 

But yet in caſe your Pear or Apple-trees are grown old,and 
tor want of nouriſhment is not able to bring their fruit to 
that perfection as formerly, in ſuch a caſe, to take off ſome 
of the moſt undeſerving boughs, ſuch as have leaſt benefit of 
the Sun,or molt unhandſome water-boughs, as ſome call them, 
that grow altogether under the droppings of others, this 
pruning in the aforeſaid caſe, hath done good, but I do not 
like it ſhould be oftendone : folikewile if atree do thrive ex- 
ceedingly in wood, and doth not bear fruit, to thin it a little, 
that the Sunand the Air may have more free paſlage amongſt 
the branches ; but if for allthis it doth not bear fruit in ſome 
conſiderable manner in a year or two after, then your beſt 
and ſureſt way isto graft it again with ſuch a fruit as you find 
doth bear well in the like air or ſituation ; the manner is 
taught before, and is worthy the practiſing in ſuch a caſe. 

And as forthe opening of the ground about old trees,as it is 
uſually practiſed with many, about four or five foot wide, and 
letting them lye open a month or two, or more, and then 
filling them up again, adding ſome Dung or Chaulk, or 
or both mingled together : for my part, I do not fee 
any reaſon how it ſhould advantageentherthe tree or itsfr uits, 
either as to its thriving or bearing, becauſe ſuch old or great 
trees, I mean Apple or Pear-trees, that fetch their teeding or 
nouriſhment at a far greater diſtance, ſo that the coſt comes 
not near thoſe roots that feed or nouriſh the tree z indeed, 


for young trees, whoſe feeding roots are within four or five 
F 2 foot 
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foot of the tree, this Husbandry may be to good purpoſe, as 
alſo for Cherries, and Plumbs, which uſually are pretty full of 
feeding root nigh home, if not very old : I fay to ſuch, this 
Husbandry may contribute tothe thriving, and alto the bear- 
12g of the fairer fruit, if not uſed too often. 

If your Trees be ſubje&t ro Molle, the which 1s incident 
to trees that grow on cold clay grounds, as alſo wet grounds, 
and hkewile to trees upon ſome forts of dry grounds, but 
the kind of Moſlc is much ditfering, for that on the cold 
and moyſt grounds being a long fnaggy Molle, the other a 
dry ſcurfie Motle, both are encmics to your Trees, and very 
unhandſom, and therefore worth the labour to cleanſe them; 
tf your Trees ſtand too thick, or nigh together, 1t is ſo much 
the worſe, for the more Air and Sun they have, the leſs the 
Moſle doth encreaſe, and the ground hath the more benefic 
trom the Sun beams to warm and quicken it ; if you find your 
ground to be over wet, uſe the former Inſtructions of Dreins, 
to make uſe of ſuch kind of ſoylas isof a warmingand com- 
forting nature, allo to ſcrape or rub off the Moſle as much as 
you can with an Iron tool, made in ſhape like a Howe, or 
Dough-rake, madea little hollow on each fide, the better to 
anſwer the ſeveral ſhapes or f1zes of boughs that are to be 
Moſled ; it is to havea convenient ſtail or handle, rather ſhort 
than long, except you ſtand on the ground todo your work 3 
the moſt convenient ſeaſon tor thiswork 1s1n the Winter, when 
the Moſs is ſomething moylt ;'deferr it not too late,or nigh the 
ſpring, leſt you ſpoil too many bloſſom-buds which then grows 
gole and brittlebur if as ſometimes; TI have ſeen,that the Moſs 1s 
lo much and long, that it even ſmothers the branches, & conſe- 
quently hinders the bearing of fruit, and ſeems an endleſs La- 
bour to Moſle it,then yourſureſt way is to prune off the great- 
c[t part of the head,& molle thereſt, or to take off all its head, 
& your tree will ſhoot and become as it were young again, and 
do ſervice:$ in caſe your plantation be too thick, which incold 
Clay grounds occaſions Mofle to increaſe the faſter, you are 
to mend that fault by taking away ſome of the worſt deſer- 

vingſt 
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vingſt trees, whereby your others may become moretruitful, 
or at leaſt better taſted fruit,Cand Mos leſs apt to increaſe ) by 
having more benefit of the comforting and fructifying vertue 
of the Sun and Air. Ifthe cauſe of the Moſle on your Trees 
be the dryneſs or barrennels of the ground, then beſides ſcra- 
ping it off, you may help yourtrec by opening the ground at 
a gooddiltance about your Tree, and lay amongſt the feeding 
roots, atleaſt as many as you meet with, ſome good ſhort lome 
or the ſcowering of Ponds or ditches, which will keep 
moyſture, and nourith your tree better, and ſometimes pre- 
vent the falling and worm-cating of fruit, which is incident 
todry and barren grounds. Take notice, that not withſtand- 
ing theſe directions are very good being ſeaſonably and ſuta- 
bly performed or made uſe of, yet if your tree bear fruit com- 
petently and good according to its kind, I would adviſe you 
to forbear tampering with it, either by opening or pruning, 
unleſs in caſe of neceſſity, as in the caſe of dead, cankered, 
broken, or galling-boughs, miſſcltow, and the Moſte, which 
ought to be done with care, leſt you ſpoil or break off the 
bearing buds, and diſappoint your elf of fruit. 

The Canker is as bad a miſchict as any that happens to 
trees, but eſpecially to young trees, which being ſmall, are 
caten or tainted round before one is aware of it : therefore if 
your fruit be of ſacha kind as is ſubject to Canker, as of a 
truth ſome are more then other, which makes 1t cicar, that 
the cauſe is in it ſelf in a great meaſure, but yet very much fur- 
thered when it happens on a ground which doth feed that 
ſharp humour, which may be the cauſe 3 1n ſuch a caſe it is 
hard curing. We ſee amongſt men ſome Conſtitutions are 
more ſubjeft to Itchings,or breakings out, occaſioned by fome 
ſharp or virulent humours which 1s cither more or leſs furthe- 
red, as they delight or feed on fach kind of diet, or drink 
ſuch liquor asfeed that humour. Sometimes too deep planting 
cauſeth trees to Canker and blaſt on the top, and in ſome that 
are very ſubjed to it,alittle bruiſe and ſometimes unicaſonable 
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This may bea ſufficient ſatisfaction or reſolve from a meer 
labouring Gardener, who hath neither time to make more 
experiments, nor learning to expreſs the reaſon and cauſe in 
a Philoſophical way : which would have been very accepta- 
ble to Scholars, &-c. but I hope it may be reaſonable ſa- 
tisfactionto thoſe young praCtiſbioners in the Art of Garde- 
ning, for whoſe ſakes I chiefly write theſe Inſtructions. The 
way of Cure follovs. 

AsTfaid,if your fruit-trees are of ſuch kind as are morethan 
ordinary ſubje&to Canker, or the nature of your ground more 
inclining your trees thereto, your diligence is to be the more, 
in often viewing and ſearching your Nurſery or Plantation, 
eſpecially of your youngeſt,and upon the firſt opportunity to 
Cut out the the leaſt ſpeck of Canker you meet with 3 you 
may know when you have cut it out ſufficiently by this, if at- 
ter the cutting thereof, The Sap in a little time after appears 
of a reddiſh colour, itis not ſufficiently cut out 5 but if on 
the contrary it continue freſh and green, it is a ſign of ſound- 
neſs: this clean cutting of it out, 1 have found to be ſufficient 
for the Cure of the place ſo cut. But beſide the cutting of it 
out, ſome uſe applications to the place, as Cow-dung and 
Piſs mingled, others Horſe-dung mingled with Clay, ſome 
Hogs-dung, or dung of a Jakes; others, after they have cut 
it out, and hack'd it round about the cut, do waſh it often 
with ſtrong Vineger, or you may ſlack a Lime-ſtone ina little 
water piſs or lye,and being pretty thick, apply to the place, 
being as 1 ſaid firſt cutout 5 others uſe means to prevent the 
Cankering, by laying ſome ſtore of hogs dung 1n the hole 
where they plant their trees, or ſome round about where the 
tree roots are to run ; and this I have heard fome aftirm with 
much confidence fora certain prevention;ſome uſe buck-aſhes, 
Others uſe Buck-aſhes Ferne, and nettlesz others in caſe their 
ground be gravelly,or of a nature inclining thereto,where they 
are to plant,uſe ſtore of good ſhort Lome,Clay,or the Scowr- 
ing of Ponds,all which may prove very beneficiall in one kind 
Orother 3 but I have oft obſerved, as I ſaid before, that oo 
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the Canker hath been exactly cut out, it hath been cured 
without any application, whereas many by truſting too much 
to their Medicines, have neglected the principal of the Cure, 
[ mean the exact cutting of the taint or infection out. I do 
know upon good experience.that too deep planting is asgreat 
a cauſe of Cankering,and blaſtingthe tops of trees,as any thing, 
as alſo of not bearing fruit. 1 have obſerved in divers pla- 
ces, that trees whilſt they were young, were very much troub- 
led with the Canker, the which, when they had gotten ſome 
growth, were quite freed from it only for a time whilſt young, 
cutting it out as occaſion required ; but if you find as indeed, 
it fometimes fo falls out, that you canrot rid your Trees 
of this difeaſe, as it happeneth with ſome ſorts of Pippins, 
Harvie-Apples, and ſome others, in ſome ſorts of ground al- 
though ofa pretty good nature, ſo that what your trees ſhoot 
this year, diesthe next, or before: if it donot bear fruit in ſome 
conſiderable manner, then it will be your beſt courſe to cut 
off the head of ſuch a tree, or trees, leaving only ſome con- 
venient arms or boughs whereon you may graft ſome 
other fort of fruit, which in the like ground or ſituation 
doth bear fruit well, and is not ſo ſubject to Canker. 

In caſe any arm or bough be broken by the wind, or 0- 
ther accident, your beſt way is tocut it off cloſe and ſmooth, 
although it be in the Summer, except it have fruit on it which 
you defire to ſave, the hurt beingnot ſo great as tohinder the 
paſſage of the Sapp : in ſuch a caſe, by tying it to ſome con- 
venientneighbour bough, or ſome prop, your fruit may grow 
to maturity; and thenift you deſire to preſerve it, you may cut 
off ſome part of it,that ſo the wind may not have too much 
= on it, or its own weight, to deſtroy it, until it be 

rengthned by the return of the next years ſap 3 if yon will 
you may bind ſome tempered Clay to the fracture, 1f not, 
E know no inconventence in the neglect, ſome account it rob- 
bing of the tree or root of (o much ſap, by cutting branches, 
&c. in the Summer, ſuppoſing a deſcent of ſap into the 
root again, which is but a miſtake, as I have before mention- 
ed. Miſlel- 
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Miſſeltow is another inconvenience to trees, robbing them 
of ſome uſeful ſap or nouriſhment, which might be better 
imployed, and thercfore to be cut off where it appears. 

Gum 1s another evil happening to thoſe trees that bear 
Stone-fruit 3 I know no other cure, but to cut it pretty 
cloſe where it doth iſſue out, the which will in time heal up 
again 3 ſome grounds are very ſubject to it in ſo much that 
any little ſtrain or bruiſe inclines to breed Gum, which 
ſometimes ſpoils Peaches, Apricocks, &c. 

And belides the diſeaſes that trees are ſubject to, the fruit 
1s often deſtroyed or defaced by ſome kinds of vermin, alſo 
Birds, the which doth moſt miſchief in the Winter, by peck- 
ing off the bloſſom buds : in hard Froſty or Snowy weather, 
they do likewiſe ſpoil Cherries, the which both Jack-Daws 
and Jayes doth : amongſt ſmall Birds the Tom-tit and Bull- 
finch doth moſt miſchief, the which with Lime-twigs conve- 
niently ſet, you may take many of them in hard weather, on 
your Plumb and Apricock trees, or you may Deſtroy many 
with a good Trunck, or Stone-bow 3 as for Jays, mag-pyes, 
and "4 4g they are to be deſtroyed by thooting them, 
or with Springs, by them that know how to ſet them for 
 thepurpoſe, which ſome doth 3 ſome doth take of theſe fowls 
alive, and tye them in ſome convenient place, where they 
will ſcrameor cry, eſpecially the Jay, and will cauſe diversof 
their kind to gather together, by which means you may make 
pour deſtruction amongſt them with your Gun : they that 

well near woods may make good ule of this experiment. 

Crows and Jack-daws are great deſtroyers of Peaſe & Cher- 
ries, they may be frighted from coming to your Peaſe or wheat, 
as I have made tryal divers times, and for any thing I know 
tothe contrary, may be as cffcctual for the preſervation of 
Cherrics, if you ſhoot one or two, or more, if your ground 
be very large, and then in ſome open place near where they 
haunt,make a hole about the breadth of a Buſhel,and as deep, 
' or more, and then pull your Crow, or the like, and ſtick and 
ſcatter the feathers all about the hole, and ſome in the hole, and 
throw 
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feathers continue any thing freſh and dry, there will neither 
Crows nor Jack-Dawscome near to meddle with your Peaſe, 
nor with your Cherries, I believe, after they have ſeen that 
light. 

nat are likewiſe great enemies to Wall-fruit, and eſpeci- 
ally to the beſt ſorts of Nectorins; you are to ſearch for 
them betimes in the morning, or when it raineth, at which 
times they will be ſtirring about z at other times you may find 
them in the holes of your wall, if there be any, or in other 
ſhady places behind weeds or herbs, that grow againſt walls 
or pails; alſo if in ſeveral places near yourtrees, you ſet ſome 
ſmall boards ends, or the like,leaning or lying fomething hol- 
low under, or behind which the Snails will creep for ſhelter 
from the Sun, where you may take them and deſtroy them. 

Earwigs may be taken and deſtroyed, it in divers places of 

your Garden you ſtick ſome piece of Canes, or great Kixesof 
Hemlock, hung or ſtick with the hollow end downward, ſo 
as they creepin ; alſo the hoots of Cattel hung on the tops of 
ſticks in divers places, into which they will creep for ſhelter, 
and once a day to take thoſe Canes orhoofs and knock them 
on the ground, and deſtroy the Earwigs with your foot. 


Pils-ants are another ſort of troubleſome gueſtin a Garden, 
and amongſt Fruits, you muſt ſearch out their hills or place 
of abode, and having provided ſome ſcalding water, open 
theground a little,and pour your water into their hold or ha- 
bitation. Another way which ſome have uſed to deſtroy them, 
is by making ſome ſmall boxes of Cards, in the which they 
have put ſome Sugar, being firſt mingled with ſome Mercury, 
and beaten very fine, making ſome holes in the boxes of 
ſuch a bigneſs only as Piſ-ants may creep in, leſt you ſhould 
deſtroy Bees 3 theſe boxes are to be hung or ſet in convenient 
places where the piſ-ants do haunt. Some uſe Brimſtone- 
powder to ſtop the paſſages out of their holds or habitati- 
ons, others uſe Tarr, or ſome other Gummy (tuff, to anoint 
round the foot of their trees, where they go up to eat their 

G Fruit; 
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Fruitzin Standard trees it may do ſomething to prevent them, 
but the moſt certain way 1s to prevent them 1n their places of 
abode, or dens. 

Waſps arclikewiſc ſpoilers of Fruit, and may be deſtroyed 
by ſetting divers Cally-pots or others, halt full of water, in 
convenient places,and finearing the tops and infides with Ho- 
ney, or Honey'd water 5 or you may hang ſeveral Glafles fl 
drcfled in ſach trees, where you deſire molt to preſerve your 
Fruit from ſuch gueſts. 

Catcrpillars, of which there are divers forts, but thoſe are 
the woxit cncmics to trecs aad fruit which are bred by the 
Faſt wind, when trees firft begin to hoot out their green buds 
or leaves, the which, ſome years where they prevail, make 
{ach deſtruftion, tha: the trees look as if they were blaſted ; 
they are bred within theleat or bud, or at leaſt quickly make 
way under the fold of the buds or leaves before they be ſpread 
out, and there continue until they have deſtroy'd the very 
heart of the bud that is for ſhoot, hikewiſe thoſe for bloſſom 
and fruit : ſome, that have but a few treesand leifure, as alſo 
a love to their fruit, have with a kind of Pump or Force made 
for that purpole, and bcing {ct intoa tub of water, have of- 
ten waſhed their trees, both ag1inft ther walls, and others, 
whercby they have ſaved much fruit, beltdesfome convenient 
ſhoot or -growth of their trees, which otherwiſe might have 
been loſt. Theſe kind of Caterpillars are very prejudicial to 
young grafts, and inoculated trees, eſpecially of the firſt year 
which itnot timely prevented, doth ſomeimes quite deſtroy, or 
at leaſt hindermuchof their growth, and oft ſpoyl the grace- 
filnefs of their ſhoot. - Amongſt young grafts, they mult be 
ſcarch'd for asI have el{cwhere directed. Birds do much inju- 
ry to young Apple and Pear-trees, by Iighting upon the young 
and tender tops of themto ſearch for Catterpillars, and there- 
by have broken them, which have cauſed ſome to think, and 
fay, they were catenott by ſome other kind of Vermin.Other 
ſorts of Catterpillars there are,whichare ingendred of Spawn, 
which at ſometimesof the Spring you may find on divers ſorts 


of 
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of trees and boughs,wrapped as it were in Cobwebe,the which 
being taken be fore they are diſperſed, anddeſtroy'd they wall 
do no further harm, otherwiſe you may ,often find they will 
cat off all the leaves of the trecs where they are. Other forts 
there arc, but they are but few, and may ſoon be found with 
crligence. Another (ort that uſe to cat up tle leaves of Gooſe- 
ma buſhcs, I have mentioned elſewhere, beſides thoſe that 
ſpoyl Cabbages, Colliflowers, and Turnips, ſpoken of el{c- 
where: li kewiſe ſome athem with much confidenc ce, that the 
oft \moaking of their of withold hay, or ſtraw, uſingthe ad- 
vantage ot the wind in the Spring, tobe a ſure prevention. 

There 1s another ſort of Vermin which 1s a very great an- 
noyance to Cherry-trees, efpecially great lcav d Cherries3 it 15 
a ſmall black Bug, and will be in great numbers on the leaves 

and ſpringing buds,tarnting the tree,although in a very thrive- 

ng condition, cauling the Sap to be at a (ſtand, even in the 
hl cfeſt rime of growing 3 whatthe name of it 1s I know not, 
or whether that Bug,call'd a Lady-bird, do cauſethem,I know 
nor, but I docommonly ſee that bug on Cherry-trees, and 
amongſt thoſe ſmall bugs, whether to feedon them, or to caſt 
that ſpawn whereof they come : the only cure that | know, 
is often to waſh or dalh them after themanner mentioned a 
little before. 

Orchards, and Nurſeries, have divers other Enemics and 
Caſualties whcreby they are apt to be ſpoyled, as Deers. 
Goats, Hares, and Conyes, the beſt and ſureſt prevention is a 
good Fence ; butif Conves or Hares do come among{t your 
trees, either willingly keeping them there, as ſome do, or by 
coming in againſt your will,it your trees be young or ſmooth 
bark'd, they will be apt to be {poyled by them in hard wea- 
ther if not prevented, either by pitching up ſome Lathes round 
your trees, or making fome Trunks about each tree either with 
three or with four ſides, or by wrapping ſome old, either 
Woollen or LinnenClothes,or old Stockings, about each tree, 
lo high as a Hare or Cony may not reach to bark your tree 
above it, and then dawb it with any kind of dung or gar- 
G 2 bage 
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bage of Conyes, ec. and this will cauſe that they will not 
meddle with your trce ſo long as the ſmell thereot remains ; 
alſo ſome uſe Lime, being firlt tYack'd and being pretty thick, 
dawb their trecs of a convenient height : this muſt be renew- 
ed as you ſee caufz, 

To prevent the inconvenience of great and ſtrong winds, 
which oft occaſionsthe loſs of much fruit, as alſo the breaking 
of ſome arms or boughs of your trees 3 the beſt prevention 
1s to plant ſome ſorts of trees as may break the violence of 
the wind from your Orchard, yet at ſuch a diſtance, as they 
may not prove a worſe inconvenience than the wind, either 
by over-hanging, or hindring the Sun too much from your 
Orchard, or by the running ot their root amongſt your fruit- 
trees, which in time they may do, and hinder them of much 
neceſſary nouriſhment ; ſome have uſed divers forts of Plumbs, 
ſome Cherries either red or black, which indeed will grow 
to a great ſtature. I have mentioned divers ſorts, which may 
ſerve for ſuch a purpoſe, as you may read toward the begin- 
ning of the book, only you are to conſider which are of a 
large growing nature, and which not, and accordingly to 
plant them at a fit and convenient diſtance. 


There are ſome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to 
fruit, as Blaſtings, Froſts, ec. which none but the Provident 
Hand of God can effeCtually prevent ; only there is a means, 
that is, and may be uſed, and often to good purpoſe, for 
ſome ſorts of early bloſſoming, and tender fruits that grow 
againſt walls, as Apricocks, &c. the which in ſome years, and 
alſo in ſome warm natur'd grounds, and very warm ſituated 
places, do blow very early,and are oft overtaken with Froſts, 
and come to nothing, the which miſcarriage to prevent, you 
may hang ſome Bamants,ce Canvas,or the like before them, 
from the time of their firſt beginning to bloſlome,until they are 
well knit or fet,and for ſometime akerif you ſce occaſion,ope- 
ningor uncovering themevery day in cafe the weather be _ 

ud 
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but open them not too early, nor very late, except the 
weather be very mild, and after you do once begin to cover, 
You mult be carctul that you do not neglect to be conſtant, 
for you muſt know that covering will make them more ten- 
der, and therefore more apt tomuſcarry : alſo you mult make 
ſuch proviſion, that the wind may not cauſe your covering 
to flam too and fro, and ſo cauſe more miſcarriage to your 
fruit, then if you had not covered it at all. Alſo know, 
thatby much covering and hindering your trees from the be- 
nefit of the Sun in their uſual time oft blowing, you may cauſe 
your fruit to come later than is uſual for that kind of fruit 
todo ; and oft cauſc ſome ſorts of fruit to bear pretty well, 
which ordinarily doth not at all, or very little. Other 
ways might be related, both for this laſt mentioned Caſual- 
tics, and all the other, but in regard they arecither very trou- 
bleſome, uncertain, or full of danger, I forbear to relate 
them. 


Of Vines and their Ordering. 


Irſt for the encreaſing of Vines, you may ſet themof cut- 
tings fromthe fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, 
either all of the ſame years ſhoot or growth, or you may 
take a joynt or two of theformer years growth with your ſet,, 
but it will do well enough being all ofthe ſame years growth 3 
let them beſet the depth of two or three joynts in the ground 
or more, if the joyntsbe near or thick, and as much above 
ground, thoſe cuttings are accounted beſt by ſome, that are 
thickeſt of joynts 3 let your ground be good, and the ſcitu- 
ation temperate,not too dry, nor too wet, and after they have 
had two yearsgrowth, you may removeand Plant them in con- 
venient places for bearing, when Vinesare takenup to Plant, 
being but of one years growth, either of cutting or layer, 
their root conſiſting only of a few ſappy ſtrings, incaſe they be 
not ſpeedily planted before the wind take their roots, which 
will quickly be if not prevented, then I fay your labour and 
CX- 
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expeCtation 1s fruſtrate 3 therefore as I ſaid, let your Plants 
be of two years growth before you re-plant them, unlef 
you uſe more thenordinary diligence; ſome that have choice 
Vines, and defire to increaſe them m, if they cannot lay them 
on the ground, do makedivers little trofsor boxes, ec, and 
faſten them in convenient places about their vincs,. and there 
in l:y ſeveral branches to root, and in fit ſeafon for planting 
cut them from the Mother-plant, and dif; poſe oi them as they 
deſire, onlythey are oftento moilten them, that they may take 
the better rooting: Vines are likewiſe often and ealtly in- 
creaſed by laying , Wl branches either young or 01:, 
( about half a foot deep in the ground or leſs ) which being 
well rooted, may be cut off anc 1 planted el{cwhere any tim- 
in Winter, and implanting, let them haveasmuch Sun as yeu 
may conveniently, the pleaſure or profit, in all likelyhood 
will be the better, as to the ripening, cc. there is ſevera! 
ways of planting them, ſome againſt Houſe-lides, where 1: 
ſome places wy run a great keight, and 
You may lay atany hHgqr very muzh fruit, ſome againſt lower 
time of the year-e1- . iO 
ther Spring.Winter, Walls or Buttreſles, conſtand! y keeping ther! 
or Summer. within ſome ſnall bounds , ſame Plants 
them againſt Walls, but ſuffers them only to 'run on the 
top, or Coping of their wall, ſome againſt Pales or Pole-work 
hedges or Arbors, and ſome plant them after the manner of 
Vineyards in ſeveral ſtandards, about three, fonr, ro five, 
foot high, and about three or four foot aſunder, ſome ty- 
ingthem upto ſtakes, and ſome without, where they bear fruit 
very prettily, and moſt commonly ripenwell it the ground 
and Husbandry be but good, (and the ground not to cold) 
andthe kind notto tender: Now the (-+f0n for the pruniug of 
your Vines, it is any time from the fall of the leat, tothe end 
of February, but moſt cut them from December, to the end 
i hs adn of Farnary, or middle of Fel ruary, and 
when your Vine grows old many only in ſome of the twelve 
to cur and ſupply youngin avs: 1 have ſometimes cut Vines in 
its place.jt will bear better, Sd hne Gand LY {Me 
fairer ſruits e Harch, but found no other inconve 
> nience, 
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ence: except their Fruit bcing a little later in their ripening, 
which Iconf-ls is ſomething 1in caſe your Vines grow on a cold 
ground or bad ſcituation tor.Sunz another inconvenience by 
late cutting, 15 thar aptnels tobleed much, which to fome- 
Vines that arenot very lulty may occalion, not only the late- 
neſs of the Fruits ripening, but {ometimes the ſtarving of the 
Fruit, and ſometimes although but ſcIldom, the death of your 
Vine; in the cutting of your Vires, it they are very luſty 
You may leave only one joynt or bud ata place, beſides con- 
venient runners for the furniihing of your Wall , but where 
Vines are but moderate im ther growth, you may leave 
two or 3 joynts at the moſt 3 ſome are ſo diligent and obſcr- 
vant in cutting, that when their Vines do bleed (as molt do 
lictleormuch at theriſing of theſpringhif you mind it, you may 
cutſo as it may not bleed on the buds, but beſide that it bleed 
not upon the budsthey leave leaſt it kill thew. As for thoſe 
Vincs that have but little room to ſpread in, they arc kept 
very bare, as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut eithcr 
within, one or two joynts of the ſtock for bearing ; to like- 
wiſe thoſe that are planted in ſeveral ſtandards, asa Vineyard, 
are kept to one or two ſtandards, being faſtned to a good 
{trong ſtaxc,and cut cither very near, or leaving two or three 
jioynts, and 1n ſome places they have made a ridge between 
every two ranges of Vines, that ſo the retlexion of the Sun 
might the better haſten their ripening 3 but beſides this Win- 
ters pruning,they are tobe drelt onceor twice 1n the Sumner, 
once about the time of their blowing, cutting off unneceſſary 
ſnoots, or placing them in convenient order, and likewiſe 
bringing your bzartrs conveniently near you your Wall where 
they may have the beſt advantage to ripen 3 the other time 
ofdreſling or cutting is when they have their full growth or 
' near it, when you are to cut not only ſuperfluous branches that 
have noFruit, yet fo asto keep beaucy or comclinels in your 
Tree, but a!ſo to cut the ends of thoſe that have Fruit, Ilcav- 
ing ſome two or three joynts above the cluſter leaſt you thoutd 
{tunt or ſtarve your Fruit 3 alſo if you ſce any new or young 
{prouts 
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ſprouts ſpring out that may rob your fruit, or any way hin- 
der it as to itsgrowth or ripening, you areto cut or pull them 
away, only if any branch comes forth in convenient places ei- 
ther to lay for increaſc,or to ſupply in place of ſome too old ; 
you are to preſerve it, and help-it,that it may be the ſtronger 
forany the aforeſaid purpoſes,remembring that young are more 
plentiful in bearing than old, beſides the handlomenelis; your 
vine 1s then too old,when it ſends forth but few or weak ſtarve- 
ling ſhoots, and bears but little in compariſon to what it had 
wont to do : Now in caſe your Vine do not thrive, and 
bring its fruit to that perfection 1t formerly did, and that the 
cauſe was not through the unſeaſonablencſs of the year or wea- 
ther, then you are to conſider the nature and temper of the 
ground, from whence your Vine hathitsnouriſhment, whether 
1t benot too hot and dry, which oft is accompanied with bar- 
reuneſs;in ſucha caſe you are ſome time inthe Winter ſeaſon to 
open the ground ſume compaſs, where the roots run cither 
more or leſs, according as your Vine is in age or largeneſs of 
growth,becauſe the older your Vine is,the further it doth fetch 
its nouriſhment, and according]y to be helped; firſt cutting the 
ends of ſuch roots you meet with, and laying ſome good mold 
or mold mingled with very rotten dung, or having firſt laid the 
mold to the roots, you may ſpread ſome dung upon the earth, 
or pour ſome quantity of bealts blood,the which in ſhort time 
will ſo renew your Vinethat it will become as young again 3 
and thus you may renew and help your Vines with ſoil, 
either of a hot or colder nature, as you fee cauſe, and as [I 
have formerly directed before ſpeaking of Wall-trees and their 
ordering, thisfore-mentioned Husbandry will cure the chang- 
ing of your Vine leaves either redor yellow, when it happens 
in the growing time of the year, except it proceed from ſome 
other defect in the root or body, as rottenneſs, or worm-eating 
or ſome other accidental chance, the which it may poſſibly 
cure by breeding new roots, and new ſhoots in place of the 
other;do but remember that the extreams of either heat or cold 


wet or dry is prejudicial to all plants and fruit-bearing trees, 
| and 
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and then you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how to 
help in caſe ofneed 3 Lime-rubbiſh of old Walls, Pigeons dung 
are highly accounted of, to be mingled with any wet 
and cold Natured ground, where you plant Vines or other 
moiſt kinds of Fruit that are tender ; as tothe bleeding of vines 
which happeneth by over late cutting,or ſome other accident; 
I for my part did never know any Vine dic by that means, & 
therefore was never occaſioned to make experiment to that 
purpoſe, only ſome have ſet down means to [top the blecding, 
which 1 ſuppoſe hath been only in caſe of cutting or breaking 
ſome great arm or branch : the means was either by binding 
ſome Sear-cloth about the place made of Pitch, Rolin,and Tal- 
low, &c. or with ſome hard Wax, or Searing, ſome have 
boaſted of a charm to that purpoſe ; But let this ſuffice for the 
ordering of Vines, tending only for the pleaſure of the fruit 
to be caten. 


Of Roſes, their ordering and increaſing. 
A*® for the encreaſing of Roſes, of which there are thirty 


or forty varieties,they are not,or at leaſt very rarely in- 
creaſed by theſeeds, although they may even as well as Sweet- 
bryer, though indeed they are ſomething more tender, net- 
ther is ſeed to be had ſo ealily or plentiful; the truth is, it is 
with Roſes,as it is with many other Flowering-trees & (hrubs 
that are hardy enough, and apt to be increaſed by ſuckers, 
layers, cuttings, or (lips, yet being raiſed of ſeed, they come 
forward very (low,8& very oft apt to be ſpoiled by hard Winter 
weather, but if any deſire to ſow their ſeeds, by which means 
poſſibly ſome varieties may beraifed from ſome ſorts of them 3 
your beſt way is to ſow them ſo ſoon as they be ripe, yetbe- 
fore they are as I may ſay dead ripe ; for I ſuppoſe it may be 
with them as with Sweet-bryer, which being ſown as ſoon as 
they turn ſomewhat red, they do better then when they are 
very ripe,from the end of Avgu/t,to the end of September,is a 
good ſeaſon 3 you are to break the Pod or Hip, and ſow 
H - the 
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the ſeceds,or you may keep the ſeeds in ſome indifferent tem- 
pered mould, until February or eMarch, but you muſtnot keep 
your mould over dry : the way to ſee the proof of your ſow- 
ing more-ſpccdily is,that ſo foon as you have raiſed ſome plants 
alchough they be but little bigger than a good Crows-quill ; 
you may take ſome budsoff about rhe end of July, or in Au- 
guſt or September, for ſo late, and fometimes a month latcr 
you may inoculate Roſes, you may bud them on the White 
or Damask-roſe ſtock or on other ſorts of Roſcs double or 
ſingle, by which mcans you may as I ſaid, fee what variety 
your {owing hath produced in a far ſhortertime thanthenatu- 
ral Plants wil. 

Allo Roſes are, as moit know, increaſed by ſuckers that 
ſpring from the roots, the which ſome ſorts of Roles bring 
forth in great plenty, after they have ſtood ſometime in a 
Garden, the which being taken up from the Mother-plant in 
fit ſeaſon, and planted in convenient order, will furniſh you 
with flowers according to their kind 3 they are alſoincreaſed 
by laying down ſom» of the ſhoots or branches, covering that 
part you lay about a hand bredthdeep or there about,not co- 
vering the very top of the ſhoot, you may keep them down 
witha hooked or ſnagged ſtick if they beſtiff,the young ſhoots 
of the ſame years growth is beſt for the purpoſe, but if your 
Tree doth not yield, neither ſuckers nor ſhoots fit to Jay, then 
vou may cut your Tree pretty near the ground in caſe it 
be natural, and then it willbe aptto ſend forth ſhoots for your 
purpoſe, and it may be ſuckersikewile 3 but if you may not or 
will not cut your Tree down low, then you may only top his 
branches or head, by which means you may have ſhoots either 
to lay, or at leaſt to bud ; but in regard ſome forts of Roſes 
are not very apt to take root,being laid in an ordinary way (as 
the Musk Roſefor one, although it will ſometimes grow of ſlips 
or cuttings)therefore for ſuch it will be your beſt way to prick 
or hack that part you are to lay with your knite, or which is 
more ſure forſuch forts, to cut your ſhoot with a croſs-cut and 


then upward with a (lit, as you lay flowers. putting a little 
carth 
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earth or any convenient thing to keep the\lit open; youre 
to Cut it at the bottom of a bud or joynt for there it is aptecſt 
to take root, and then lay it down 1n the carth as aforeſaid, if 
you lay them in the Summer, they may be fit to take off and 
plant out the Winter following,remembring to give your lay- 
cr convenient moiſture in caſe of drowth, you may lay hoth 
in wintcr or Spring likewiſe, andby the winter following they 
will be fit to cut off and plant as occaſion ſerves, divers ſorts 
of Roſes arc likewiſe increaſed of branches, (lips or cuttings 
without root, being ſct in convement places not too dry,from 
the fall of the leaf, to the end of February, but are to be kept 
moiſt in caſe of a dry Spring. 
Another way for the urtcreaſing of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Roſes, is by inoculating, which ,7"* manner howto 
£ 15 taught 

may be beſt performed on ſuch forts as are before. | 
molt luſty and free of ſhoot or growth, as 
the White or Damask, &#c. after your buds are taken and ſhot 
pretty well, which will be the Spring or Summer following, 
tometimes the ſame year they are budded, w® is in caſe of ear- 
ly budding of them, or pruning them much, or heading your 
{rock too ſoon ; but it is beſt when they do not ſpring until 
the Spring following, unleſs you bud of the monthly Roſe 
very timely orearly, to have it flower in Arguſt and September, 
tollowing, the which it will do being budded in .April/ or 
May,asI have often tryed,but as I ſaid, when your buds are pret- 
ty well ſhot out, you may it you will lay them to make them 
natural asafore is mentioned,by laying them down intheearth, 
or by laying them in ſome pot of earth, &«c. by inoculating, 
you may have ſeveral varicties of Roſes grow upon one (tan- 
dard or Tree, and that they may blow together, you are to 
bud the ſingle ſorts, or ſuch as blow at the fame ſeaſon to- 

ether, which will be a pretty ornament in a Garden 3 as 
Be the order or manner of planting Roſes, it is ſomething 
different either according to their nature, or at leaſt according 
to the common practice of Gardeners, as the Musk-roſe is u- 


ſually planted by Houſe-ſides, or walls, it being apt torun 
H 2 high, 
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high, as alſo by its warm ſcituation it continues the longer in 
its lowring, it being naturally a late flowring roſe, red Roſes 
are ſometimes planted one two or three Plants together on 
borders, among other ſmall ſtandards of Gooſeberries, Cor- 
ans, @&*c. but moſt commonly by themſclveson borders ei- 
ther in one two or three rows on a border; the Frankford, 
as alſo the White Roſe, becauſe apt to ſpread and run high, 
is very fit to plant about Arbors, &c. the double yellow roſe 
which bringeth the feweſt roſes to perfection of any ſort 
that I know of, doth beſt againſt a Wall, or Houſe-{ide 
rather, where it hath the advantage of an Eves over it; for in 
ſuch a ſcituationT have obſerved ittobring moſt Rofes to per- 
fection. The monthly roſe ſo call'd,becauſe of its plentiful bear- 
ing of Roſes for four or five, ſometimes (1x months together, 
when it is not over much pincht with drowth ; the beſt way 
is to have of them in divers ſcituations, eſpecially where 
they may have warmth and moiſture, and then you may have 
the pleaſure of them near the matter as I ſaid, but if you 
find them too luxurious, it will be your beſt way to top ſome 
of the branches pretty forward if you find they do not 
knit for Roſes, where they are in an indifferent or midling 
temper as to the growing or thriving, there they flower 
moſt 3 generally all forts of Rofes are and may be planted 
in ſtandards on borders or otherwiſe, as every one likes 
beſt : Damask Roſes are planted after ſeveral faſhions, ſome- 
times in faſhion of a head, ſometimes in handſome ſtan- 
dards kept ſtaked up, ſometimes by Pales-fides, ſometimes 
amongſt other ſtandards of Gooſe-berries and Currans, on 
borders, by Walk-ſ1des, or otherwiſe ; but if you have reſpe&t 
to the comely and orderly growing of your roſes, you muſt 
keep themty'd up every one toa ſtrait ſtake, not ſuffering a-' 
bove one or two (tandards from a root,and keeping them clean 
from ſuccours, and cut in handſome order fo ſoon as they 
have done bearing,and again before Winter if occaſion ſerve; 
but where the profit oftheRoſes ismore deſired then the come 
pleat order or handſomenclſs, there you may ſuffer two or 


three 
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three main ſtandards froma root, only cutting the tops of them 
once a year,any time from the timethey havedone bearing un- 
till February ; alſo you are to take up all ſuch ſuckers as run 
too extravagantly about,which you may Plant in other places 
as occaſion ſerves, only reſerving here and there one, asa ſup- 
ply in caſe any of your ſtandards grow old and do not bear ſo 
well or ſo fair Roſcs as formerly, the which you may cut away 
and maintain the young 1n its room, and ſo fave anew plant- 
ing z butin caſe your Roſes be of any long (tanding,and decay 
through the poverty of the ground, then youare to new dig 
your borders, and ſupply them with ſome very rotten dungor 
good earth, and new cut ſuch roots as you meet with in your 
digging, not fogetting to cut out all the- dead and decayed 
branches, maintaining only what is likely and thriving 3 this 
thorow digging and renewing ought to be done any time in 
the Winter, until the end of February : take notice that da- 
mask roſes eſpecially require a free and open air, the want: , 
whereof is the reaſon why they bear no better in and very 
near Londoxr, only Province Roſes do very well, neither do 
Damask Roſes bear very well in cloſe grounds much over- 
hung with Trees, although in the Country : the ſeafon for 
cutting your Roſes is as [ ſaid, fo ſoonas they have done bear- 
ing, or any time to the end of February and of ſome only in 
ſome of the twelve days,and ſome only in Febrxary,but who ſo 
cuts in any of the other ſeaſons ſhall not err in itzthey that cut 
in Febrnary,do it that their Roſes may not be too forward and 
apt to be ſpoiled byFroſt,butI b-lieve there 1s more roſes ſpoil- 
ed by drowth then by Froſt, know alſo, that Roſes will ad- 
mit to be cut pretty near without any prejudice to their bear- 
mg, and they will bear pretty well where they are not cut at 
all, ifany can abide their cumberſome and unhandſome grows 
ing. 

, " the means whereby Roſes do often flower out of their: 
natural ſeaſon (beſides that roſe whici is call'd the monthly 
Roſe, which as I (aid before will be buddingand bearing from 
thetime that other Roſes blow until the Winter, if drowth or 
very 
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very cold weather hinder not,to prevent which,ſom' have uſed 
Gla{leson purpoſe to hang over the flowers when the weather 
grows very. cold, whereby their Roſes have continued the 
longer in their flowering)one means I ſay 1sby topping or cut- 
ting vour Roſe trees a little betorc they blow, or 1n the time 
of their blowing 3 as alſo ſoon after they have done blowing, 
and then if too much drowth do not hinder,but rather warm 
and moiit weather, you ſhall hardly fail of having Roſes about 
Michaclmas ſpring,but uſually the white-roles of 2 or 3 fortsdo 
ſ{c]dom miſs if much ſpringing or warm and moiſt weather hit 
in;there isa ſmall White-roſe call'd Roſe Pirpine/a,or the bur- 
net-leaved-roſe, w® 1s very frequent,n flowring twice a year, 
if asIſaidthe later ſpring prove not too dry,alfo by late plant- 
ing if they be bearing plants they will lower the ſame year, 
but late; but rememberas I ſaid, they are furthered by moitt 
weather ; alſo when they are hindered inthceir natural ſeaſon 
by reaſon of drowth, then they will flower towards the 
declining of the year when ſpring weather hits 1n, alſo you 
may have Roſes flower late by inoculating very early , 
as I ſaid before, concerning the monthly Roſe, but I have had 
other Roſes do the like, being budded in April; I have 
ſometimes budded in March, but the. bud was of the former 
years growth, and did blow pretty timely the ſame Summer, 
Indeed it was upon a monthly Roſe that ſtood very warm, 
ſo that the ſap did ſtir pretty well ; theſeaton for planting of 
Roſesis any time from the fall oftheleafto the end of Febyyg- 
ry: take notice, thatit is often very ſeaſonable toremove and 
Plant ſome ſorts of Roſes, even when ſome other are in their 
pride of flowring, as the monthly and musk-Roſcs, and ſome 
others; therefore for ſuch it will be beſt to ſtay until 
it be more ſeaſonable to deal with them, but 1n caſe 
you cannot, or will not wait fora better ſeaſon, then your 
beſt way is to top them pretty near, and Plant them as ſpee- 
dily as you can, not ſuffering either wind or fun to come to 
their roots, for you muſt know that a Tree taken up whilſt 
the ſap is ſtirring, will take more hurt 1n one hour then one 
ſcaſonably 


— 
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ſcaſonabiy taken up will in-two or three days or more above 
ground 


Of Gooſe-berries, 


*Oofe-berrys areencreafed cither by ſuckers ſpringing from 

I the roots of the old,or by layers or moulding them up,or 
by branches or ſhoots cut off & ſet,they will grow likewiſe of 
the Seeds being ſown as ſoon as they be full ripe,the ſeeds are 
to be taken out and waſhed or otherwiſe, but it is a needleſs 
practice being they are ſo apt to be encreaſed, otherwiſe the or- 
derof Plantingthem is as I ſaid of Roſes in ſtandards on borders 
at four or five toot diſtance, either more or leſs as every one 
liketh, either of themſelves, or mixed with other ſtandards 
of like growth, the ſuckers are to be taken from the roots 
every Winter at leaſt, only reſerving one or two where 
occa(ion requires,as a ſupply in caſe the Mother-plant grows 
old or decays cither in bearing or goodneſs of fruit, it will 
be worth the while once a year to trim them and cut out the 
dead or old decaying branches, or other under and unpro- 
fitable ſhoots,by which means your fruit will be fairand good ; 
they are ſometimes planted in form of an hedge, but then you 
cannot expect either ſo much or ſo good fruit. The ſeaſon 
for planting and increaſing is from the fall of the leaf, to 
the riling of the ſap again, there is at leaſt ſeven or eight ſorts 
good. | 


Of Currans, 


T Hat is ſaid of Gooſe-berries, may in every reſpect be 

ſaid and performed of Currans, only take notice that 

the White Curran doth bear more conſtant and better againſt 
a Wall or Pale, then in ſtandards, although they have but 
little Sun,yet the more the better both for earlineſs and good- 


neſs of taſte. 


Of 
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Of Raſpberries, 
= are planted after the manner of Red-Roſes either 


two or three rows on a border, either in the Sun or 
ſhade; yet as I ſaid before,the Sun gives a more pleaſant reliſh 
to any fruit then the ſhade, alſo the better the ground, the 
fairer and more plentiful will your fruit bez they are increaſ- 
ed of Suckers, which ſpring trom the Elder Plants, they uſu- 
ally bear the ſame year they are planted, if drowth ortoo late 
planting hinder not, the conltant order is, that what bears 
this year, dies after bearing, and what ſprings new this year 
bearsthenext; as for cutting of them, you need cut no 
more of them, than to make them grow a little handſome, 
and it may bethe fruitwillbe the fairer,cutting too low, waſts 
ſome fruit you might have had, and your Plants never the 
worſe, if you love to be neat, you may cut or break out all 
the dead (talks from among the hving ; the dead of the win- 
teris beſtto do it in, the ſeaſon for planting is the ſame with 
Gooſe-berries and Currans. 


Of Filbirds, and Barberries or *Pipriges. 


Set them together becauſe their increaſe, order of planting 
and Husbandry is a like, they are increaſed of ſuckers, 
which they do bring forth in great plenty, the which ſhould 
be diligently taken every Winter at leaſt, havinga care not to 
periſh the old root, only leaving two or three principal ſtan- 
dards for bearing, the order of planting is in ſtrait ranges a- 
ms ns bout four or five foot aſfunder or more, 
(ed by ſerting of the and ſometimes thicker, either on the out- 
Nuts, as we do Wal- fides of Orchards or otherwiſe, they are 
—_ ſometimes planted of ſhort ſets, ſometimes 
of a taller ſtature as every oneliketh, or can procure, and as 
the old Trees decay, you are to nurſe up one or two young 
ones from a root to ſupply in the place ofthe old, and fo fave 
ancw 
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a new planting; the red Filberds are accounted the beſt, the 
ſeaſon is fromthe fall of the leaf, to the end of February, but 
generally the head of the ſeaſon is beſt and ſureſt, ſtill re- 
member that in all planting of Trees or ſhrubs, the roots are 
to be topt or pruned, and the head likewiſeas need requireth 
little or much. | 


Figs. 

Re increaſed by cuttings or branches, alſo by ſuckers or 

by layers, they are to be planted againſt a houſe or 

wall, ec. where they may have ſome convenient Sun to ri- 

pen them, the ſeaſon is theſame with the fore-mentioned ſorts 

of fruit, there is three very good forts, they are to be tack'd 

_ a wall as Peaches, &c. but prune nomore then needs 
mu 


Walznts. 

hp are only increaſed by ſetting of the Nuts, the which 

are to be ſet any time in the Winter, butthe ſureſt and 
belt way is to keep your nuts in ſome mould in ſome conve- 
nient place, not too dry,zand then ſometime in February, by 
which time they begin to ſpire for root, you are toſet themin 
ſome good ground not too hot and dry ; fet them about 
half a foot alunder or thereabout,and after a year or 2 growth 
you may take them up and cut the top or down-right root, 
and plant them in ſome thinner order, where they may grow 
until they be of ſufficient growth or ſtature to be planted where 
a may continue to bear fruit, ſome in ſetting the nuts, 
and alſo in Planting of young Trees, uſe to put a Tile or 
ſome ſuch thing 10 prevent its top or down-right root ; the 
truth is, that althoughthe top root be cut, yet many of them 
will gather the like root again, therefore it will be your beſt 
way only to top the ends of each root a little, and to ſpread - 
them what you can in breadth,and as ſhallow as you may con-. 
veniently, for it is the top root, and the: want of ſufficient 
ſhallow ſpreading root that is the cauſe why they are - long 

. I cfore 
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before they bear fruit, thereare diversſortsof Wallnuts, but 
thoſe that are largeſt and! thineft 'ſhelfd are beſt ; after 
they are of convenient growth, they may be inoculated as 
well as other fruit, the which willoccafionyour Trees to bear 
fruit ſomething the ſooner 3-the ſeaſon to. plant them is the 
ſame with other Fruit-trees, 


Cheſants 


Heir increaſe and Husbandry 1s the ſame with Wallnuts, 

if any odds be, the Chefnurs are a little the tenderer : 

T have ſet of the'nuts #ui eAfarch, and they have grown very 

well, butif kept in earth as I ſaid of TY it 18 the befe 
way. 

There is another tha more choice or rare, call'd the Horſe. 

Cheſiut, andis increaſed as theordinary fort, both of nuts 

_— laying. AW" 


| Quruces. 


io mereaſtbbertrof $tuckichs; danknn or branches, and 

they may be Gratted & Inveutated as other fruit; althons . 
but ſeldom praGtifed, but: will comento bear the ſooner, / 
they are generally very bad bearing frun:1 molt. places, be 
for the moſt part they bear beſt where chey Havearmoiſt 1ci- 
uation, as near a (ink, bo. 'thezs are divets forts.! 1.2102 


Hulberies, 


(IFJQ T7 OF. 


Re chiefly incteaſedby tayi mig avmoaidin dteniateed 

/branches,ſometimes they wilÞgrow being ler of - branches 
or {lips 3 alſo they will grow'of the poirares the berries are 
ripezthey art to be bruiſed in your hahds and waſh'd, 8& being 
dryed,you are to ſow them either on beds made very good,S: 
covered aboutatvinchthick with! fine mould, or you may'ſow 
thermin potsor boxes,in ſome temperate ſcituation,and after a 
year, 
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year,or rather twoyears growth,youmay-take then up,prune 
their roots, and plant them in ſome thinner order ;:they are 
to be ſown in September, at which time they are full npe ;the 
ſeaſon for planting them 1s the ſame with other.Trees hae 


ſhed their leaves. | 


Cornelion *Plumb or Cherr T 


S increaſed by laying, ſometimes they wall growofllips or 
branches, alſo ofthe ſtones, but they will ſometimes lie rwo 
years before they ſpring out of, the ground, , | 


eMedlar Trees. 


Re increaſed only by grafting,cither on. the Pear-ſtock, 
A whichis beſt, -or on Quincexſtocks-; ..alſo./on:the »y bite 
buſh or Hawthorn, it is not wortlthe while to ſow the Seeds 
or Kernels. | - | y2nt 

Service-trees are plentiful in divers Woods. 


— — 
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The Line or Linden Tree, with which I will conclude. 


Sincreaſedchiefly by laying down the. branches, and ſome- 
I times by ſetting the ſlips or-branches 3 they. will. grow. of 
the ſeed fown aboutthe monyhicofSeptewber, Lhiave ſeen. pret- 
ty ſtore" tthder ſome Trees that chmeuploffeed.falling\trom 
the tree, if you can'get ſomeſeed, which indeed is. not.very 
plentiful,you may ſow it after the manner as Mulberry-ſeed is 
to be, to which dire&tion 1-rdfer you. 
The Names of ſeveral Trees fit to plant by outs Walk ſedes or 

| - otherwiſe. 
Alnuts. IL D954 
Cheſnuts;''-* - -!" 
Seryice-trees. ft 
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Black or Honey Cherries. 
Line-tree. 
Siccamores. 
Birch-trees. 
Elm-tres, 
Cherry-trees. 
Mulberries, 
Aſh-trees. 
Horn beam. 
Beach, 
<4 _ that bear hard laſting fruit, 
Oak-trees. 
The Abeal-tree, if the ground be moiſt. 
White Poplar and willow, if near water. 
There are ſeveralother ſorts of Trees that are fit for the a- 
foreſaid purpoſe 3 as Fir-tree, wild Pine-trees, &c. but let 
the mentioning of theſe ſuffice at preſent, 


—— — — 
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Here follows a Catalogue of divers ſorts of Fruit, which I had of 
my very Loving friend Captain Garrle, dwelling at the great 
Nurſery between Spittle-fields and White-Chappel, 4 very e- 
minent and Ingenious No fery-man, who can furniſh any 
that deſireth, with any of the ſorts here after mentioned ;, as. 
alſs with divers ather rare and choice Plants. 


| Luke-wards. 
The names of divers ſorts of | Black Orleance. 
k Cherries. \- , } Heartlip. 
| ; | Cyranor Bleeding heart.. 
"He May. ' | Great Black-hearr. 
Early Flanders, Red heart. 
Duke.. White heart. - 
Flanders.. | Spaniſh-white. 


Carnation: 
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Date red and white: 


Peſcod two or three ſorts. 


Carnation. | Turky. 
Great bearing, or great Mur- | Amber. 
ry. Pruneola. 
Agriote, or Murello, White and black. 
Tradeskants. 
Spaniſh or Black flanders. Bona Magna: 
Flanders Cluſter. Or Spaniſh Plum, 
Prince Royal or Great flan- | Imperial. 
ders. Verdocha. 
Double-bloſſom of two ſorts. } Hungarion. 
Engliſh Ciliegiberrylin, as | Green-Oſterly. 
big as an indifferent Ap- | Oringe. 
ple. Marble plum. 
Portingale. - | Pear-plums. 
Cornelion. | Black. 
Amber. White. 
Moroccow, or Moreſcow. 
Bullin, 
The Names of divers forts of | Damaſcens 
Plums. 1 ſorts. 
Queen-Mother. 
Irabilons, Red and | Cofferers. 
white. Prune-damſon. 
Prumordians. { Padri 
The Amber. - 1 Demie, 
Red. ' | Kings. 
Blew. | Queens. 
Moroccow. | Chriſtian. or nutmeg. 
Violet. White-bully's. 
Fardigon. ' | Damſon. 
Black and Whne. 
Matchlels. 
Muſlcl. 
Black. 
White. 'F 
Red.. 


two- or three 


gon, or Damaskens. 


The names of ſeveral ſorts of 


He Alger, or civet.. 
Maſculine. 


Oringe- 
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Oringe. 

Roman. 
Ordinary. 
Thegreat Turky. 


The names of aivers ſorts of 
Ne@orins, 


Awny. 
Painted. 
Murry. 
Roman-red. 
Baſtard-red. 
Scarlet. 
Ruſlet. 
Green two ſorts. 
Yellow cofnes cleaty from the 
ſtone. 
Garles Nectorin. 
White Nectorin. 


The Names of divers ſorts of 


Peaches 


Na both White arld | 
red 
Perſian. 
Murellow. 
Purple. 
Modeina. 
Orleance. 
Savoy. 
Navarr. 
Magdalen. 
Alburge. 
Newington. 


" 
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Bellows or bellis. - 
Musk . Violet,” i:or 


' Violet 


| Muſcate. 


Princes, 

Superintendent, it parts and 
isred at the. one: 30 c.1, 
Bell-cheveris:' -: I 
Rumbullion. 

+ Smirna. 

Peach peccant excellont 
Depo. 

White monſier. 
Bloody-monſier. 


| Black peach. 
| Grand-Carnation. -- 


Portingale. 
Golding. 
Roman, 
Slane. 
Hollmans, 
Virona. 
Coleraine. 
Arundel. 

| Malecotone. 
Deroy. 


| Double-bloſſom. 


| 


£ 
© —— So —— 


Hland-Man. 


Queens. 
Grand-Duke. 


Brignal. 


JW. 1 


The Names of ſome Sorts' of 
Grapes. 


Rleance, 
Allegant 


White 


White-Maſcadine 

Red-Muſcadine, 

Parſly-leav'd. 

Black Curan-grape without 
ſtones. 

White Curan-grape. 

Blew Frontignate, 
cate. 

White Frontignate, or Mul- 
cate. 

Rayſon-grape. 

Great-burlate. 


F 195, 


Lew-ſpaniſh. 
Great-blew. 
White. 
Fig of Marcelles. 
The little yellow. | 
The tawny fig. ..- \+T 


Apples. , 


Ippins. ; 
Great-golding 

Small —_—_— baytord. 
Kentiſh. .-_  -; 
Kirten, 
Ruſlet. 
Green. 
White Preſerving Bellebone. 
Holland or Dutch. | 
Musk. 
Carmel, 


or Mul- 


[ 
SQ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


TAraener. 


Roman. 


Carhle. 


Italian. 


French. 
Winter-laſting. 
Summer pippin. 
| Wn Pippin. 


| Rones 


Golding, 
Lincolnſhire. 


Ruſlet. 


Kentiſh-ren. 
Ruſletings. 
Gouldings. 
Blandrill. 


Pear. 


Red-ruſlet. 
Harm-ruſlet. 


Harvie. 


Royal-pearmain. 


White. 
Red. 


: Winter, 
| Summet-pearmain. 


rep+ id b 
Royal-App 1H LH PSY PU 


Queenings. | 


Baſtard. 


' 1 Genetings. 


Marget-apple. 
Famguſtion, 
Pome-water. 


'. Marygold-ſtoken. 


Winter-ſtoken, 
Sage-apple. 


i 


Roſe- 
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Roſe-apple 

Flower of Kent. 

Winter braudin. 
Davy-apple. Davy-gentye. 
Old-wife. Gaunt-apple. 
French bovillion. 
Kentiſh codling. 
Henretta-Marya. 
Kitchen-apple. 
Gilly-flower. 
Powel- apple. 
Pigs ſnout. 
Rich-pomorom. 
White-Coſtard. 
Red Coſtard. 
Black-apple. 
Pome-paris. 
Rybon, 

Hubard. 

Violet. 

Sir Michael Stanups-apple. 
Pome-ray. 

Cotton-apple. 

Seck nofarther. 

Angels bit. 

Mrs. Clents-apple. 
Boulton greening. 

Dutch Cap-apple. 
arr. 
Oringe-apple. 

Lordin 44 

Cider-apple. 

Elliot apple. 
Genet-moyle. 

Red-ſtreak. 
Red-reed-ſtreek. 


Gray. 
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The names of divers ſorts of 
'Pears, 
| Rimatin, or Primitive 


pear. 
Early-Chilſcll. 
Brunſwick. 
Carval. 
Geneting-pear. 
Green-chifell 
Marget. 
Pear-twiee. 
Sand-pear. 
Okenbury,or Green-windſor. 
Winſor. 

Sliper. 
Ruſlet-katherine. 
Yellow-katherine. 
| King-Katherine. 

| Winter-katherine. 


— 


1 Burgamots. 


The Oringe. 
Summer. 


1 Winter: 


Hamdens. 
Burgamot-debuga. 


t Soveraign pear. 


Summer-boncretien. 
Winter-boncretien. 
Yellow-boncretien. 
Winter-Windſor. 
Bura-de-roy. 
Great-bura. 
Gray-bura. 
\ Double-headed. 
Dtonere. 


Double-bloſſom, 


Matre- 


Mater-John. 
Lewis. 
Biſhops-Cenſer. 
Pound-Pear. 
Cheſter. 
Winter-musk. 
Portingale. 
Diego. 
Doves. 
Malbone. 
Colvale. 
Greenfield. 


Winter-greenheld. 


Slipper-pear. 
Norwich. 
Pigs-tale. 
Coker. 
Kings-pear. 
Queens-pear. 
Liquor-bit. 
Grifford. 
White-robert. 
Swallow-pear. 
Roſfalent. 
Ladies-buttock. 
Sugar. 
None-ſuch. 
Emperors. 
Painted-pear. 
French-Wardens. 
Spaniſh- wardens. 


Engliſh-wardea. 


Great-red-warden. 
Parkinſons-warden. 


Winter-musk, 
Sweet-william. 
Violet, 
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Lordin. 
Biſhops- tongues. 
Rutlet-poperin. 
Green-poperin. 
Great-poperin. 
| Black. pear of Worceſter. 
| Sherbone-pear. 
Cornie-pear. 
| Mrs. Clints pear. 
Colleraſhaw. 
Amadat. 
Deadman-pear. 
| Mullibuſh-pear. 
| Digby. 
Mompelier, a great Winter- 
ar. 


Barecland. 
Burning -pear. 
Gilly-flower. 
Lyſumber. 
Longevel. 
Garrets. 
Winter-haſting, 
Halt-ſpaun. 
Bell. 
Pettworth. 
Purgin. 

' Bell-bone, 
Quince. 
Mounſfier John. 
Roths-pear. 

| Quinces. 

Apple-portingale. 

Pear-portingale. 

Barbury. 
Engliſh. 


—— 


——— 


K Of 
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Of the Ordering of the 


KIT CHINGARDEN. 


And firſt of the Sowing of Peaſe. 


i Ib- notice that. the earlieſt ſorts are for the moſt 
part as hardy, if not more hardy, than the moſt 
ordinary Field- Peaſe ; they are ſown after the. 
manner of Field-Peaſe, or, which is moſt ſatable 
to our purpoſe, having only a deſign of laying down rulesor 
direions proper to Gardening 3 you are to dig your ground 
or if it be much, and lye convenient, you may ploughit very 
well and harrow it,and then you may,as ſome } with a kind 
of a plough called a drill (as Ithink_) and one horſe to draw 
it, make ſeveral Trenches or gutters about a foot and a half 
aſunder,or leſs if the p=_ be not very rich,and about three: 
inches deep, in the which you may ſow your Peafe, covering 
them with a rake, [I _— a quart of ordinary white Peas 
may ſow about a pole of ground, orif you ſow Peaſein ſome 
{mall quantity, as-in a” private Garden, it will be your beſt 
and handfomeſt way to range a line or two,and with the corner- 
of a. Howe to.make your: trayls or gutters about ſach a diſc” 
ſtance as aforcſaid;the reaſonof thisorderis that you may the. 
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better go between them to gather your Peaſe without tread- 
ing on them, alſo you may, obſerving this order, go between 
and cut upthe weeds, and mould up your Peaſe with a Howe 
as occaſion ſerves 3 you are to be careful that you cover 
your Pcaſe very well, and avoid ſcattering of any beſides,le(t 
it occaſion the mice to ſearch further, and meet with your 
Peaſe 3 know alſo that you are toſow your.Peale ſomething 
thicker, when they are to undergo the hazards of a Winter, 
then you need when you ſow themin the ſpring.Atter the lame 
faſhion you are to ſow Rouncefal Peaſe, but a great deal thin- 
ner,and the ſpaces wider,becauſe they grow a great deal lar- 
ger, eſpecially the great Maple alſo they mult be well ſtuck 
with ſticks of a good length, eſpecially if the ground be very 
good, or that they grow under or near high Trees or hedges, 
which will cauſe them to run up the higher, two rows of (ticks 
may ſerve for three rows of Peaſe, incline the heads of your 
ſticks inward towards one another, that you may the better 
paſs amongſt them,if they be not ſtuck well they will not bear 
ſo well, and will be apt to rot,eſ(pecially if the weather ſhould 
prove very moiſt when they are well grown,and indeed other 
ſorts of Peaſe,if ſown on very rich ground, or in cloſe places 
amongſt Trees, ought to be ſtuck;take notice that indifferent 
thin ſowingand good ſticking are very neceſlary meansto have 
good Crops of Peaſe, in ſuch ſcituations, ſome obſerve in ſmall 
Garden-ground,toſet the Rouncefal Peaſe about three or four 
inches aſunder, making three rows on a yard wide bed, and 
ſtick them well,and if you ſetor ſow your peaſe ſomething too 
thick, then you may (when thedanger of miſcarriage by hard 
weather,$c. be paſt) take up what you think will be too ma- 
ny to ſtand in that place, and ſet them in ſome other, and 
they will doas well as thoſe that remainunremoved,only water 
them at their firſt planting 3 take notice that thoſe Peaſe you 
ſow very early, require a pretty warm ſcituation, and rather 
dry than moilt,alſo "nn not after they are about three or four 
inches high, to dab up the mold a little to your Peaſe on each 
lide of them with a Howe, _— up the weeds likewiſe, if 
Y any 
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any be among(t them. Know alſo that it is not convenient to 
beſtow either dung or foyl on your Peaſe ground, except it 
be very poor, not only in reſpect of your Peaſe, which will 
' ripen ſooneſt on an indifferent nidling ground, but in 
regard of the Crop of turnips which you may have after your 
Peaſe are ripe and gone, which are belt and ſweeteſt when 
they grow on-a ground not very rich or forc't with dung. 
The ſeaſon to ſow your Peaſe is about Alhallortide, either 
2 little before or a little after for the forwardeſt. And like- 
wile from February until the end of Aprill, ſometimes in 
eMay, if of a very quick kind, as Hot-ſpurs or the like, 
the which ſorts being ſown in the ſpring on an indifferent 
ground, I mean not too rich, nor very poor, may bring 
Peaſcods fit to gather in cight or nine weeks, if excels of 
wet hinder not , or the ground 1s notof a cold or wet 
nature. 

Beans are to be ſet about a foot or ſomewhat more a- 
ſunder every way, eſpecially ifthe ground be rich, or much 
over-ſhadowed with trees or high hedges, or they may be 
ſown or ſet in the form as Peaſe in trayles or gutters, allow- 
ing about a foot and a half between each row, and ſetting 
your beans about half a foot aſunder, be carefull to cover 
them well, leſt the Mice diſappoint you of part of your crop; 
be carefull to keep your ground clean from weeds amongſt 
your Beans with a good ſharp Howe, as oft as occaſion 
requires. Some top their Beans whilſt they are very young 
as about half a foot high, the which may occaſion them 
to branch the better,and ſo yeild the more profit ; but where 
this good husbandry is uſed your Beans muſt not be ſet too 
thick or near together. Others do not top their Beans until 
they be about two foot high or more, to the end their beans 
may ripen the better together, that ſo they may have 
their crop off in good time, that they may ſow their ground 
with Turnips, others ſo ſoon as they have the. chiefeſt of 
their crop off, do cut their bean-ſtalks within a little of the 
ground,which often occaſions a new crop fromthe ſame _ 

my 
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The ſeaſon for ſetting Beans isfrom Alhbalontide to the end of 
ay, but moſt commonly in February and eMarch in private 
cardens, there is but few ſets in December and Jannary, ex» 
cept the weather be very mild. 


Of the ſowing of Parſnips and Carrots, & cc. 


T—Irſt, you are to take care that your ground be compe- 

| * rently rich or hearty for the purpoſe, ifnot tobeſtow ſome 
dung or foil thereon, that ſo you may not dig and ſow to no 
purpoſe ; if your ground be of a ſtiff or Cloungy nature, it 
will be your beſt way to trench it at leaſt a ſpit, a paring anda 
ſhovelling ; ſo likewiſe if it be weedy and ſowre,and in your 
trenching to lay your groundinridges,it will mellow & ſweet- 
en the better, The order ormanner is, firſt to make a trench 
(where you areto begin to dig )about two foot wideor more, 
and of what length you think fit, and fo to' obſerve a con- 
ſtant order both for breadth and depth, and then where the 
next trench isto be, firſt pare in the weeds'or upper part of 
the ground only the breadth your trench 1s tobe,6& fling it into 
the bottomof your firſt trench,and thendig and turn your ſpits, 
filling up your former trench, and after [hoveFup the crams 
and Jay them on the top, and ſoconmtinue a conftanrorder until 
you have trench'4 'whar-you will ; if you ſee cauſe; 'and your 
ground will bear-'it, you may dig your ground two fpit deep, 
and thenin the ſpring, when you are to ſow your ground, 
you are to level it, digging it about half a ſpit deep or leſs, 
rather than turn-up any weeds, &c. Some do only dig their 
ground in the winter but ſingle fpit, and then when they ſtir 
it in the ſpring to- ſow, they are apt to turn the weeds or top 
of their ground up again, which cauſeth the weedsto multi- 
ply and ſpring up before their Crop;but if your ground be mel-- 
low and for ordinary uſes,you may only pare the weeds clean, 
and (0-let it reſtuntil the ſpring, and then dig it when you are 
to ſow it, only if need require you may-ſpread yourdung on 
it, 
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it, and let it lye all the winter ; but they that have much 
ground to digand ſow, find a great conveniencein trenching 
and making as much ground ready againſt the ſpring as may 
be, beſides the benefit of mellowing and ſweetning it. A- 
nother thing I would have you take notice of, and that is 
that you do not ſow one ſort of Crop too often upon one 
and the ſame piece of ground, but ſow it with changeable 
Crops, eſpecially Parſnips and Carrots, the which being 
ſown too often without change, will be apt to canker, rot, 
or be very aptto be worm-eaten, although the ground be 
maintained very rich. I do not ſpeak this of the great-gar- 
den grounds in or ncar Londoy, where their grounds are in 
a manner made new and freſh once in two or three years, 
by dung and foyl and good trenching 3 ſo that their ground 
1s asit were new and freſh for one and the ſame kind of 
Crops every year. Again, if the ground be Green-ſwoard 
ground your care muſt be to take but thin ſpits, and cut 
or break it well,cſpecially if you intend it for roots the ſame 
year, or you may obſerve a kindof Trenching, by paring 
the ſwoard into thetrench, and fo digging your ground in 
order with thin ſpits, if it be of a ſtiff nature, it will be 
your beſt way to let it haye the benefit of the Winter Froſt 
to mellow or (weeten. it, and it will likewiſe work the better 
when you come to ſow it 3 you are toconfider of what na- 
ture and temper ground is, for there are ſome ſorts that are 
of a kind of ſtiff or Cloungy nature, and will not fall 
ſmooth and handſome under the rake, except it hath lain 
three or four days after the digging, for ſuch ground you 
muſt defer your ſowing until you find your ground will 
rake. And fo on the contrary, ſome grounds will bake and 
lie ruff if they be not ſown quickly after it is digged;but in all 
grounds it 1s beſt to ſow, a in a dry time then ina moiſt, 
ifit beraked or trod in a_wet time, they will be apt to bake 
or bind, 1o as your ſeed cannot get out of the ground : the 
manner of ſowing your Parſnips, Carrots or Onions is, ha- 
ving prepared your ground, you are if it be to be ſown in 
great 
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great quarters, and not trod into beds, firſt with a howe, or 
any-other convenient thing,to mark or trace it out into ſeve- 
ral flips or ſpaces, of ſuch a bredth as you think fit for your 
ſowing, whether brand caſt or otherwiſe, your traces is a 
rule to you that you may ſow your ground in order and 
miſs none, neither ſow any twice, which is apt to be 
done when one ſows by gueſs.Sow your ſeed as equal as you 
can, but be careful you do'not ſow too thick, but yet bet- 
ter a little too'thick than too thin, for you may help too 
thick when you cannot add where any is wanting : and 
then you are to rake itonly ſoasto cover your ſeed,the which 
twice ina place may be ſufficient, that is, once from you, and 
lightly back again in the ſame place 3 but if you do beſtow 
more raking, you are to do it ſo lightly as not to uncover 
your Seed again, but if your grouhd be ſandy, or other ve- 
ry light ground, it will not be your worſt way to treadit all 
over, leaving a very little diſtance between every footing, 
and by ſo doing, you may both cover your ſeed better, and: 
make your work the handſomer, they that ſow a'great deal 
may in the ſteadof raking it by hand, harrow in their ſeed, 
but if you love'to ſte your work lie very level and ſmooth, 
be careful to level well before you ſow, leſt by endea- 
vouringto bring that to paſs afterwards, you rake your ſeeds 
in heaps. You arein cafe your ground be of a Clungy or 
ſtiffnature, to break the clods with more labour and diligence, 
leſtif it lye over ruff, you bury your ſeed, or be moretroub- 
led to rake your ground when it is ſown, they that have but 
a little to fow, and it be of ſuch a nature as it will not rake, 
they muſt cover their Seed by fpitling it in with a ſpade ; it- 
is likewiſe a ſure and good way to ſpittle in ſeed where the 
ground 1s very light and apt to fall ſmooth, for by ſpitling: 
you may be ſure to cover your ſeed well, and thereby fave a 
week or a fortnights growth, in caſe a dry ſeaſon ſhould ha 
pen upon the ſowing of your ſeed.” You may mix a little 
Lettice-ſeed with your Parſnip or Carrot-ſeed, take heed you 


do not. put in too much left you do ſpoil your Roots, for they 
wall: 
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will hinder very much if over many 3 or you may put a 
few carrot-ſced amongſt your Parſnips, and ſo on the 
- contrary. Alſo it your ground be very rich, you may 
ſprinkle a few radiſh-ſeed amongſt your Roots. 

The ſcafon for ſowing your Parſtips is etheria February . 
or March, for it is a very hardy ſeed, but, yet;would nat be 
ſown later then e March, for it doth lye a pretty while in 
the ground before it ſpring :. I have known ſome ſow Parſ- 
nips in the beginning of November, and ſometimes in OZo- 
ber, and do very; well ; but from February to mid-eMarcb, - 
is a very ſure aud good ſeaſon. -; .. | 

Carrots may be ſown from February to the end of Aprill, 
but if you begin m February, the ground ought not to be 
of a cold or wet conſtitution, the middle of arch is a ve- 
ry ſure and good ſeaſon. The next thing to be conſidered is 
that after your Roots are come up about-twoor three inches 
above ground, deter not to weed them, 1t ſooner the bet- 
ter ; for if they ſhould be much over-grown and ſtanted for 
want of timely weeding or ſizing, they will never amount 
to that. profit or goodneſs which otherwiſe they might have 
done by timely and good Husbandry,within a fhort time af- 
ter they are weeded, before they ſmother one another you 
are to ſize them, by placking up, or which 1s better, by 
the uſe of a ſharp howe to cut up, leaving none nearer 
then a good ſpan aſunder or thereabout, and - by perfor- 
ming this Husbandry pretty timely,. both your labour will 
belefs, and your profit more 3 if your ground be very rich, 
you are togive the more diſtance, becauſethe topsor blades 
will be ſo rank that they will much hinder one another in 
thriving in the roots. - 

Onions may be ſown either in February, March or April, 
for to dry,to be ſpent allthe Winter after, but to uſe om 
in Sallets,S&c. you may ſow from April to the end of Augu/t. 
Let thembe timely weeded, and likewiſeſized, by pulling 
them up wherethey grow too thick,that they may be about 
three fingers or near a hand breadth aſunder if you _— to 

ave 
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have your Onions great, which they will be, if the ground bes 
good, and timely thinned as aoolaid. You may low a few 
Leek-ſeeds among{t them if you delire tohave them great; and 
then if you delire roimprove them further,you may take them 
up, and lay them pretty deep, and according to their depch, 
they will white and grow larger it the ground be Ricit; you 
may lay them whcn your Onions are ripe or ſomewhat ater, 
you may it you will ſcatter a few Parlnip, Carrot, or Radiſh 
leeds amongit your Onions; they will be great,and a few will 
do no hurt or hinderance to your Onions. You may obſerve 
the ſame order tor lowing Onions, as of other Roots, either 
on Beds or larger pieces of ground, either ſpitled in, or trod 
and raked, | 


= oy CES - —_ _— 
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Of Turneps and their Ordering. 


Hey are uſually ſown on the ſame ground where for- 
ward Peaſe or Beans grew, they ſpend ſweeteſt beins 

ſown onan indifterent midling ground, for being ſowa either 
too early, or on ground very rich, they ſpend either ſtrong or 
bitter, and many of them are apt to rot; they prove very 
c00d, being ſown ona fallow intended for Barley, c. The belt 
Seaſons to ſow them in, is from the beginning or middle of 
June, to the middle of July, it 15 not very {ure to ſow later ; 
they are likewiſe ſown in March, April, and May, for forward 
ſpending ; but as they are oft ſubjeC ro miſcarry, being ſown 
Fl early, {o on the other hand they ſeldom ſpend very well, or 
if they do, they lalt good but alittle while; it is a uſual thing 
to ſow twice or thrice ſoine years before they tak2, by reaſon 
of a {mall bug called the Garden-flea, and there is no remedy 
but patience and ſowing again. The order of ſowing is, if yo. 
plough your ground for them, you are to harrow it once in 
a place before you ſow, and then harrow it on22 or twice in 3 
place, asneed requires, to make it lye fine and {mooth ; it will 
be the eaſter and better ro Howe when the Turazps come up. 
They are lowa eicher brand-calt or otherwiſe; the quarfiry 
| of 
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of ſeed which may ſerve an Acre of ground, is a pound atd 
an half, but with moſt three pound is ſown upon an Acre. 
They are to be {ized as other roots, rather wider aſunder than 
leſs, about eight or nine inches 15 a good convenicnt ſcantling ; 
it is the ſealon of rhe year or the difference of ground, 
which makes the difterence either in goodneſs or badnels of 
Turneps ; for as I ſaid, the too early ſowing cauſeth them to 
ſpend ſtrong or iticky, fo bkewile their being ſown in ground 
too rich, will make them ſpend very ſtrong, and many, both 
too early ſown, and on too rich a ground, will cauſe many 
of them to run down like Rapes,whereas the ſame ſort of ſeed 
{own ſeaſonably on an indifterent midling ground, they will 
both ſpend {weet, and keep to their kind as to the ſhape 3 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps, and all good, but the red 
ſided: is generally moſt accounted, for the {weetelt and beſt 
to ſow carly,but the yellow Turnep ſpends dryeſt and firmelt; 
the long is the molt watry, but a good {weet- root ; there are 


other good ſorts, but Ict this be ſufficient for the ordering of 
Turneps, &c. 


Of Radiſhes and their Ordering. 


Holo dcfireth to have Radiſhes good and betimes, muſt 

make his ground very good, otherwiſe they will be 
worm-eaten,and run upto ſeed,and never be fit to eat, The or- 
der of preparing the ground 1sas followeth ; firſt, if you deſire 
to begin very timely, asin Jazuary and beginning of February, 
you are to make choice of a warm ſcituated place, and then 
to provide a pretty quantity of green or new Stable dung and 
litter together,according to the quantity of ground you intend 
to ſow ; tor it it be for the uſe of a private Family, a little bed 
at a time will be ſufficient, for they that deſire to have them 
all the Spring and Summer, muſt be ſowing every fortnight 
according to their ſpending : Being provided as aforeſaid, you 
are to trench in your dung in ſome pretty quantity, and in 
{uch 
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fuch order, that the dung of one trench may touch the dung 
of the next, that your ground may be husbanded every where 
alike ; as for the depth, you may uſe your diſcretion, and as 
your ground will bear, for it your dung be covered but halt 
a foot thick with mold, it may be ſufficient for the purpoſe; 
but if you will not be at the coſt of trenching, gocd digging 
may ive, laying your ground in good order, and breaking 
the clods as occaſion requires ; and 1it you cannot get new 
ſtable dung, which is beſt for this purpoſe, then any old 
ſtraw, or old caſt hay, or any other dung you can get, yet the 
lighteſt is beſt for trenching, and the rottencſt to dig in an or- 
dinary way, but if your ground be not very gcod at preſent 
for - your purpoſe, your beſt and ſureſt way is, after you have 
trenched or digged it, to ſcatter ſome very rotten dung con- 
verted to mould, or the bottom of a Weood-ſtack, or fore 
Lime-rubbiſh of cld wv alls, well cleanſed from Bricks,or the like, 
whereby your ground will be ht for the aforeſaid purpoſe, or 
any the like ; your ground being made ready 2s atorclaid, and 
the ſeaſon come, you are to ſow your ſeed pretty thick, either 
on beds or larger quarters, it on beds or borders, your beſt way 
is to ſpittle it in, turning your hand in the worktng,fo as to co- 
ver your ſeed, and then ro ſmooth it over either with a 1ake, 
or the back of your Spade, bur if you ſow greater quantities, 
then you are, as I formerly ſaid of Carrots, to tread in your 
leed, and then lightly to rake it over, be careful to ſow and 
tread your ground in a dry cay left it bind. 

When your Radiſhes are come up, and thedarger of miſcar- 
Triage by hard weather and the birds be palt, you are tc cull or 
thin them, that they may ſtand about three fingers breadth 
aſunder, or thereabout, which may be ſufficient for che more 
forwardeſt ſowings ; but for the more later ſowings, they 
muſt have more diſtance, becauſe the tops or leaves will grow 
more rank and large, and will cauſe them to neck for ſeed 
before they are come to any convenient {1ze for uſe; folike- 
wiſe 1t your later ſowings are near hedges, or the I:ke, they 
will be apt to run up and neck before they are good for any 
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thing, therefore let them have the more diſtance given then. 
Take notice that the more early ſowings do commonly 
take better than the midling, I mean, of March or April; and 
becauſe then the Sun begins to have ſome power, and the 
ground is apt to be dryer ; but the chicf reaſon is, then the 
Garden-liy 1s very brict, which will deltroy or ſtunt them 
withour otren watering, and ſo more and more till ay be paſt 
cxcept the weather prevent ; but in calc of dry weacher, you 
mult ply your Radiſhes with water, and in ſo doing your Ra- 
diſhes. will get ſtrength, and be out of. the danger of the fly 
quickly ; alſo your care mult be to keep the Chattinches from 
your Radiſhes, chicfly at the fir{t ſpringing our of the ground, 
for they will pull them up, , and eat only the two hrit leaves 
that peep, whereby you may quickly lole your crop of Radifh- 
es ; for prevention you are to ſhoot ſome of thoſe kind of Birds, 
and pull them, and ſcatter their heads and Feathers all about 
where you ſow your Sced, and fo long as they keep freſh, thoſe 
Birds will not trouble you, but be ſure to ſtrew new Feathers as 
you ſee occalion, untill your crop be well come Ps and the 
leaves ſpread, and then they will not meddle with them ; you 
may if you will, agd if your ground be ſufficient, havea crop 
of Carrots or Parſnips on the ſame ground amongſt your Ra- 
diſhes, but then you mult be ſure to cull them betimes, and 
give them the better diſtance; as alſo to draw them oft as ſoon 
as they are ready,lcaſt you ſpoil your other crop: Take notice, 
that although I {aid,ſpeaking of the preparing of your ground, 
that half a toot thickneſs of mould might be ſufficient above 
the dung for Radiſhes, yet if you intend a crop of Parſnips or 
Carrots amongſt them, then it is beſt to allow an ordinary 
ſpit deep of mould above your trencht dung it it be very new ; 
the ſeaſon for ſowing is as I ſaid, from January until Seprem- 
ber, if any defire to have them fo late ; but it 1s only the 
black Radiſh that is ſown ſo late, and only of ſome few for 
Autumn or Winter ſpending : Take notice, that Radiſhes 
ſown after the midſt cf Jaume, do not run up to Seed as the 
forward ſowings do. 
Lettice 
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Letcice is very hardy, and may be ſown as carly and as 
late as Radiſhes, either on heads alone, or thinly icattered 
amongſt other things, as Beans, Carrots ; and if you delire 
to have ſome Cabbage, they mult be ſown thin, or quickly 
to cull them a good diirance aſunder, and in ſo doing, you 
may have your delire if your kind be right for the purpoſe ; 
they that love them muſt ſow them often, becauſe the firſt 
ſowings will ſoon run up to Seed, 

Spinage is ſown both early and late, and 1s very hardy ; 
they that deſire to have it all the Summer for their.uſe, muſt 
fow it very often, for it quickly runs up to Seed in the 
Spring and Summer Months ; it you would have it grow ve- 
ry large, then your belt way is to ſow it very thin, -or ſtray 
amonglt other convement Crops, where it may not ſpoil othcr 
things, or on heads alone,or trails on the edges of other heads-: 
it is uſually ſown about James-tide or Bartholomer-tide, to uſe 
in the Winter or Spring, and uſually doth not run up to Seed 
ſo ſoon as that which is ſown early in the Spring. 

Garden Creſles and Charnil are ſown very often in the 
Spring and Summer Months, to uſe together as a very accep- 
table Sallet to many ; allo Charnil is ſown about James-ride 
or Bartholomew, to ule in the Spring, and of ſome it is ſown 
oft on hot heads to uſe in the Winter. 

Corn Sallet is ſown about Tames-tide or ſooner, to uſe. in 
the Spring chiefly. 

Sweet Chernil, the Sced 1s beſt fett or ſown as ſoon as it is 
ripe, but if ſown 1n the Spring, it may chance to lie in the 
ground until the Spring following. 

Purſlane is ſown in 4pri/ or May, it is ſomething tender ; 
they that would have 1t betimes, mult make a hot head for it, 
after the manner of a Cowcumber head, or ſow it on a Cow- 
cumber head atter the Cowcumbers are planted our, it loves a 
pretty deal of watcr in dry weather ; if you weuld have ir 
grow great for to pickle,you muſt draw it up when it is about 
two, or three inches high, and prick it out pretty thin in good 
' ground, keeping it moilt eſpecially at frft planting out, many 
times 
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times it will beas forward to cut ſor uſe, being fown about the 
end of April, or beginning of May, as that which is ſown in 
Mid-March without a hot head, if it be helpr with often water- 
ing, in caſe of dry weather. ; 

Alifanders is ſown about Midſummer or later, to be ſpent in 
the Spring ; chiefly in Lent, as ſoon as the Seed is ripe, is a 
ſure and good time, ſow it in any by-place, although: it be 
ſomething ſhady. ; 

Red beets is ſown in the Spring, either ſtray amongſt your 
Onions,.ar'other roots, or the Seed prickt out on heads pretty 
thin, thar they may be great to uſe tor Sallers, or ro garniſh 
Dithes : And 

Skerrcts require a rich ground, inclining rather to moiſture 
than drouth, they are ſown of Seed very thin among(t other 
things in February or March ; but the ſureſt way in ordinary 
grounds, is to ſett them of {lips being parted as {ingle as may 
be, and ſett on the edges of your Onion heads, or about halta 
toot or more, which is beſt aſunder on heads by themſelves in 
ground that 15 good, for then they will be fit tor uſe the Winter 
and Lent following ; if they be let too thick, or above one ſlip 
ina place, they will ſtarve one another; they are apt to Can- 
ker, and therefore require freſh and well ſeaſoned ground by 
Winter Husbandry, Scorſonera, or Vipers grals ; the roots are 
uſed by ſome, as Skerets or Parſnips, they are increaſed either 
by ſowing the Sceds,or by parting and ſetting the tops of the 
roots when the rcots are taken up tor ule ; allo the roots being 
cut or broken into ſeveral pieces and ſet in good ground, not 
over dry, will in ſhort time yield confiderable-increale ; about 
eight or nine inches aſunder is a convenient diſtance: they are 
held to be very cordial and excellent in teavers, as I have had 
experience thereof ſeveral times ; rhe Spring is the belt ſeaſon, 
yet'T have ſett of them moſt times in the year with good ſuc- 
cels. 

Horſe-radiſh is increaſed by ſetting the upper part or tops 
of the root, and by ſprouts ſpreading trom the Elder-roots, alſo 
by pieces of rcots left in the ground accidentally, or purpoſely 
cut 
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cut or broken off fer that purpoſe ; they have a large ſeaſon, 
even from one end of the year to the other ; chiefly the 
Spring, the better the ground, the ſpeedier will your profit 
be. | 

Tarragon is increaſed by ſetting the tops or ſlips, but beſt 
and ſooneſt by ſprouts that run from the roots, which it 
doth yield indifferent plentiful if the ground be good ; if 
the tops or ſtalks be cut down towards the Winter, and 
a little rotten dung laid on it, it will cauſe it to ſpring the 
luſtier and better in the Spring, when it is chiefly in uſe either 
of it ſelf, with Oyl, or among(t other Sallet herbs : the ſea- 
ſon is the Spring, if you fett it of tops or branches, keep it 
moiſt until it be taken root. 

French or Kidney-beans may be ſett any time, from the 
beginning of Apr:l, to the middle of May ; they are ſomething 
tender, therefore they that would ſow them to have them 
with the firſt, are to ſow them on a pretty warm bed, or ſo as 
you may defend them in caſe of cold, or cold wet weather ; 
and when the weather is pretty mild they may Plant them 
out in ranges or rows, about ſeven or eight inches or leſs aſun- 
der, and about fifteen plant-inches between each row, and to 
water them at fir{t planting, they are very apt to grow if the 
weather be warm,and when they are well taken, you may ſtick 
them with pretty tall ſticks if the ground be very good, two 
rows of ſticks to three rowes oi Beans, or you may ſtick a few 
ſhorter ſticks in the middle row ; it you love ſuch kinds of 
fruit as this, then it will be a very good way to provide your 
ſelf of that ſorr of Peale called 

Sugar Peaſe, which is to be dreſt and eaten after the ſame 
manner as French Beans, and may be ſown earlier, and be 
fit to ſpend before French Beans are ready ; you may ſow 
them in Febrzary or March, and ſtick them as French Beans : 
Both theſe and French Beans being gathered young, ſpend 
the ſweeter and better. 

The gray kindI take to be the beſt. 

White or curled Endive, if it be fown to Still, and 


that 
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that you may ſave Seed of it, the Spring is-the ſeaſon ; but if 
to white and ule in Autwnn and beginning of Winter for 
Sallet, as it 15 molt commonly, then your {eaſon 1s from the 
middle of Jr? to the end of July, not much later on good 
ground, and not very thick, that {6 it may grow the larger, 
and come on. the quicker, and then as you have occaſion, or as 
the {caſon requires, you may white it any of theſe ways 
following ; f:it dig or trench a piece of ground, according to 
the quantity you deſire to white, and then by a line for order 
and handſoinnels, with ſuch a ſtick as we uſually fer Beans, 
make holes, and having gathered the leaves of each Plant to- 
gether in your hand, ſer it up to the very top of the leaves, and 
by pianting it very pretty near together you will ſave ground, 
aud the ſetting of one Plant will be the cloling ot che jormer, 
and fave ſome labour, and by this means you may quickly 
have it for your ule : Another way 1s, firſt ſow your Seed on 
a bed-or ſtray amonglt other crops, and when it isgrown up 
about a handtul high or leſs, you may Plant it in order on beds 
not tco thick, but fo as it may grow large, the ground mult be 
very good for the Purpole, and when the ſealon draws near 
to uſe 1t,on a dry day, when your Plants are dry, you may ga- 
ther the top of each Plant together, and tie them pretty cloſe 
with a piece of Baſs, and in a little time the inmoſt part of 
your Plant will be white and criſp,and fit for ule ; theſe ways 
are ſure and good if too much wet do not ſpoil ard caule it to 
rot ; ſome do white their Endive and other ſorts of Sallet of 
like uſe by laying them in Sand or Earth, either within or 
without doors, {ome by covering their herbs with dung or 
litter, which if tied up hrit, will be ſomething Better. By 
theſe means or ſuch like, divers forts of herbs are or may be 
whited,as Sellony or Smallage, Sweet Parlley, Chardones,Suc. 
cory,Fc.whereby it is made more criſp and acceptableto many. 

Cabbages and Colworts are ſown of Seed between TJames- 
tide and Barthclomer-tide, allo in February and March, but 
thoſe ſown about TJames-tide are for the moſt Part more 
{are, and earlier in cabbaging ; but yet if your Seed be of the 
early 


early kind, they wzll come to perfeCtion very quick, although 
ſown in the Spring. The ordering of them ts, after they are 
come up about a handful high orlels, ( whether they were 
ſown on Beds together, or altray amongſt other Crops, 
as Turnips, or Mihae/mas Onions as they are called ) 
they are to be drawn up and fett in ſome thinner order, 
cither ſer or laid up, to the ſetting on of the leaves, in rows, 
about fix inches between each row, and about tour or 
tive inches aſunder, and {9 to remain untill the Spring, and 
then in February, March, Apri! or May, you may take chem 
up, and Plant them in ſome rhinner order, where they may 
Cabbage; you mult dung rhe ground pretty well where you 
Plant them, cither on the edges of your quarters where you 
ſow your Carrots, or, which is in my judgment better, in a 
quarter or piece of ground together by themlclves, about rhree 
toot aſunder or little leſs, and when they are pretty well 
grown, and the weeds are ſomewhat grown up amongſt 
them, you are with a Hoe to cut up the weeds, and draw 
them up round about each Plant with your Hoe, the which 
will be ſome advantage to your Cabbages 2s well as the 
ground ; thoſe which are ſown in the Spring or riſing of 
the year, are to be raiſed on a hot bed, or among(t your 
earlieſt ſown Sallet, otherwiſe they will not Cabbage to any 
good purpoſe, except they be of the Duzch or earlieſt ſorts ; 
yet this advantage you will have by your Summer Plants, 
they will continue green and ſound when your Winter 
Plants are periſhed and gone by the Winters froſt, and their 
more forward growing to perfection ; you are to ſee to 
your Seed when 1t is coming up both the early and the later 
lowings, otherwiſe you may loſe your labour and Seed, by 
thoſe {mall Birds calPd Chathnches, which will pull up and 
eat your Plants as ſoon as they peep out of the ground, and 
all that lieth uncovered of your Seed ; the way of prevention 
is, if you ſow on a bed, to cover it with ſome old nets which 
many ule,or elſe to ſhoot,or by other means to get ſome of the 
aforeſaid Birds and ſcatter the ground with their Feathers, 
the 
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the which I have found very efteCtual fo long as the Feathers 
kept any thing freſh ; thus you are to do until your Plants 
are pretty gole, and rhen they will not meddle with them : 
Alſo you are, when the Butter-flies begin to be buſie, to view 
and overlook your Cabbages, and when you find any of 
their ſpawn ( which are divers ſmall yellow ſpecks ) you 
arc to rub them with your thumb, and fo prevent their mil- 
chief: and this is much eafier and leſs troubleſome, than 
when they are come to maturity, the which muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd, otherwiſe they will deſtroy your labours and your 
profit together ; there is another, and a worſe miſchief inci- 
dent to Cabbages happening ſome years that are dry, and 
in ſome dry grounds, it is a {mall fly, which caſts her ſpawn 
on Cabbages, and makes them look as it were mouldy,” and 
where they do prevail much, it doth ſo Venom the Plant, 
that it even ſtifles them : It 1s very tedious to deſtroy them, 
but yet taken in time, and diligently followed, they may 
be maſtered. Now for the ſaving of their Seed, it is afcer 
this manner, about Ocfober or November, or after, when 
Froſts begin to be frequent and of continuance ; you are to 
take up the Cabbage you defire to ſave for Seed ( which 
ſhould be hard and well grown, and it will be ſo much for- 
warder to break out for ſeed when ſeaſon ſerves ; yet ſome- 
times I have been forc'd to help forward by cutting the Cab- 
bage on the top with a croſs cut ) and then if you will, you 
may wrap an old cloath, piece -of Baſs mat, or ſtraw about 
the Root, and lay it in ſome Sellar or by-Room, or hang it 
up until the end of February, or beginning of March, and then 
to Plant it in ſome temperate place not too hot and dry. 
( Some inſtead of houſing, do Plant them in ſome conveni- 
ent place pretty deep, and then cover them with Earth until 
the Spring, and then uncover the tops of them ; ) you may 
Plant it up to the ſetting on of the leaves, and let it reſt 
until it brings forth its Seed. The ſtems of good Cabbages 
will bear as good Seed, as of a whole Cabbage, if you pre- 
ſerve them trom rotting until the Spring ; you mult have a 
care 
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care to keep your Cabbage ſtalks of Seed from breaking with 
the wind, by bearing them up with ſtakes or poles faſt tied. 
Collifower.ſeed 1s likewiſe ſown at the ſame ſeaſons as 
Cabbages, but for the moſt part on hot Beds ( alſo amongſt 
early Radiſh, and betimes in the Spring, ) the manner is to 
make a Bed of good new Dung and litter together, of what 
length you think fit for the quantity of Seed you defire to ſow, 
about a toot and a half thick may be ſufficient, or two foot ; 
if you begin very early lay it in order, and tread it well, and 
cover your dung with about a hand breadth deep of good 
mould, making proviſion to keep your mould from crum- 
bling or falling off the edges of your Bed, then you are 
to ſow your ſeed not over thick, and covering it about an 
inch deep or lels with fine mould, then you are to Arch your 
Bed all over, that you may cover. it the better from cold or 
wet weather; you muſt upon all opportunities when the air 
1s temperate uncover them, and harden them by degrees, and 
when your Plants are about two or three inches high, you 
may make another Bed of lefs ſubſtance than your firſt, and 
being of a fit temper, that is, as warm as the Bed from whence 
you are to -_w eſpecially if itbe very early, you are to prick 
them out about three fingers breadth aſunder or leſs, not for- 
getting to water them upon all occaſions as need requires; you 
are to ſhadow your Plants after new planting in ch of ſunny 
weather, and ſo let them grow until they have got ſome con- 
venient ſtrength, and fit to be planted where they may flower ; 
the ground where you are to plant them ought to be made 
rich with dung, ms then in ſome handſome order about two 
foot aſunder or little more you are to ſet your Plants, cut them 
from off your Bed with mould about every Plant, and lo to 
Plant them that the ground may be low about each Plant, at- 
ter the faſhion of a Bole or Baſon, the better to hold water, be- 
ing poured to them, which they ought to have pretty plen- 
tifull in caſe of dry weather ; ſeldom and flight watering wall 
cauſe them torun to flower before they have Tafficient ſtrength 


to bring forth a good or large flower ; if you ſow for Winter 
M 2 Plants 
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Plants as about James-tide or a little after, you are to make a 
Bed of an inditterent temper, and when your Plants are about 
three inches high, you are to provide a new Bed in ſome con- 
venient warm {cituated place of a good ſubſtance, the better 
to hold warrath a good while, laying a convenient coat of 
mould thereon ; if your Bed be made molt of ſtraw inditterent- 
Iy mixed with dung, that it may rather be of a fine continued 
warmth than very hot, it will be the better, and then to prick 
out your Plants about two or three inches aſunder, according 
to their largenels or {mallnels ws nee and then to Arch 
vour Bed with poles or hoops, and poles ticd at length, that 
you may the better cover your Bed or Beds when extream wea- 
ther comes, as Froſts, Snow, or much Rain : It will not be 
your beſt way to cover your Plants except at the firlt plant- 
ng in cale of hot ſun-{hine weather, only for two or. three 
dayes untill they are taken new Root, and then only in the 
heat of the day, until extream weather come in, and then 
you are carefully ro cover them, but yet to take all the oppor- 
runities you may to give them Air; for you mult know, the 
more they are covered the tenderer they will be, and fo the 
more apt to miſcarry in caſe of neglect in extream weather : 
and thus you may be furniſhed with Winter Plants, whereby 
vou may ſave Seed if your kind be good, and be ſure to have 
good forward Colliflowers, it your ground be not wanting in 
Richneſs and convenient moiſture ; 1f when you plant them at 
large, you do not cut them oft your Bed with mould about 
the root, they will be apt to ſtant, and then the Garden-fly 
will be apt totake them , and very much hinder them, with- 
out watering and ſhadowing of them for ſome time from the 
Sun, help them forward again. . 

Hartichoaks are raiſed or increaſed chiefly by the (lips of 
Plants, either in March, April, or ſometimes in May, according 
as the Winter or their Husbandry hath tavoured them ; ſome 
do Plant in Seprember, and with diligent covering in Winter 
may ſucceed ; but the ſure ſeaſon is the riſing of the year, the 
ordering of them is as followeth : the ground whereon _ 
Plant 
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Plant your Hartichoaks ought to be very good, or at leaſt. 
made to by trenching or digging in good ſtore of dung, and 
then if you will you may ſow a Crop of Onions, Radiſh, or 
a ſprinkling of Carrots, and a few of Lettice amongſt them 
the firſt year, and having ſown your ground, you may range 
your line, and by it Plant your Hartichoak flips about three 
loot alunder pretty deep, cloſing the ground to your Plant 
with your heel on that fide contrary to the Sun, that there 
may be a low place the better to hold the water within com- 
al that ſo it may ſoak to the Root, and not ipread about ; 
and in caſe the weather be dry when you Plant, it will be a 
{ure and good way to lay a little litter or other ſtraw thin 
and lightly upon each Plant, to keep oft the heat of the Sun 
until they be rooted, and in ſo doing, one watering will be 
better than two or three without it, and be ſure that what 
Crop you ſow amongſt Hartichoaks, take the firſt opportu- 
nity to Husband it, that it may be drawn oft as ſoon as poſlt- 
ble may be, leſt you hinder your Hartichoaks : for you may 
have-good Hartichoaks'the hr{t year if your ground be Rich, 
and' watering he not wanting in cale of dry weather, and re- 
member that ſo ſoon as your Choaks are come to perteQion 
and fit for ule, to. cut them down cloſe to the ground leaves 
and all, and by ſo.doing, your Hartichoaks will gather ſlips 
and ſtrength before the Winter, and your Plants the ſtronger 
and forwarder in the Spring ; allo it you have any Crap 
among(t your Hartichoaks, it will have the more air and 1:- 
berty to come to perfection. 

Alſo abour the end of O&ob+r, or 1n November, you are to 
trench up your ground amonglt your Hartichoaks, laying it 
up in Ridges, fo as every row of Plants or Hartichoak ſtocks . 
may ſtand in the middle of a ridge, for their better preſerva- 
tion in the Winter-ſeaſon, allo laying in ſome dung in every 
trench, ant withall having a care that you do not diſturb 
or prejudice the Root of your Hartichoaks at that time of the 
year, leaſt they ſhould not ſufficiently recover to withſtand 
the injury of the following Winter ; but if this ſeem. to be 
tOQ., 
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too much trouble or colt, then you may open the ground a lit- 
tle about every ſtock or root, and lay in ſome dung round 
about, and then rite up the mould about it, and take notice 
char the more light or ſtrawie your dung is, the better ir pre- 
ſerves your ſtocks from the Froſt, although the other affords 
moſt vertue and nouriſhment in the growing time of the year: 
or you may do thus ; fir{t dig your Hartichoak plot all over, 
and cut oft all the flagging leaves both on the tops and lides, 
and then lay a coat of dung all over amongſt your Harti- 
choaks, eſpecially about each ſtock, and fo let it reſt until 
the Spring, and then in the Month of March, if they are 
any thing well recovered, or in Apri/, you are to dig over 
'your plot, keeping a good open trench before you ; and 
when you come to a ſtock, to open the ground pretty deep 
about 1t, even ſo low as you may with your thumb thrutt 
or force off all the {lips from your ſtock, excepting two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt, except you find them to be too for- 
ward for fruit ; in ſuch a caſe one more weak or backward 
is better to be left, and then with the back of your knife to 
rub or force off all the young buds tor flips, that fo all the 
nouriſhment of the Root may be imploy'd on your principal 
bearers, and then cut off the flagging leaves, and pur in the 
mould, cloſing it well to your Plants or ſtock, and fo conti- 
nue your digging and {lipping until you have finiſhed ; and 
in caſe any be dead or not thriving amongſt your Stock, then 
you may ſet a young Plant in its place, and if it ſo happen, 
as ſometimes it doth, that by reaſon of a very hard or ſharp 
Winter your Hartichoak ſtocks are {o weak, that there is no 
medling with them as to ſlipping, then you may begin be- 
times, and ſow a crop of either Parſnips, Carrots, or of Sal- 
leting, and when occaſion requires, give your crop as ſpee- 
dy Husbandry and good diſtance as you may conveniently, 
that when your Hartichoaks begin to thrive, they may have 
all the advantage that may be ; and then with a thin {lice or 
ſomething near to that ſhape, pretty narrow, without digg- 
ing, force or cut off all the under-ſlips, maintaining only 
_ rwo 
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two or three: of the ſtrongeſt to bear fruit, and when your 
fruit is ready, take the firft opportunity to cut it, together 
with the leaves clole to the ground, that fo your Stock as 
well as your Crop may get 6, exwrncld ; alſo that your Head 
fruit may be the fairer, you are when they begin to fruit, to 
took diligently between the' leaves that grow on the ſtem, 
and where you find any young buds for fruit beſides the 
Head or principal fruit, you are to force it off, except you 
are minded to {pare any of the more latter buds as a ſupply 
after the firſt is gone : and theſe direCtions I ſuppoſe are ſut- 
ficient for the ordering of Hartichoaks, although ſomething 
more might be ſaid of them. 

Sparagus, the Husbandry thereof is as followeth ; firſt pro- 
vide your felt of ſome good Seed, what quantity you think fit, 
and then accordingly preparea Bed being made very Food or 
Rich, whereon you may ſow your Seed, covering it either by 
raking or ſpitling it in with your ſpade, you may ſow it about 
Michaelmas time, as ſoon as it is ripe, firſt breaking and waſh- 
ing the ſeed from the husks, which will ſwim and may be drein- 
ed from your Seed, then dry it and ſow it, but not too thick 
that your Plants may be the larger, and of a fit ſize to Plant af- 
ter one years growth, or you may ſow it in February or March, 
but the earlier the better, for it will lie a pretty while before 
it ſpring up ; if you ſow it at the riſing of the year, you may 
ſow it amongſt a Crop of Onions or early Radiſh, but be ſure 
to give convenient diſtance to your Crop, kceping it likewiſe 
clean from weeds, that your Plants be not ſtarved or ſmother- 
ed, drawing your Radi!h or Lettice from them ſo ſoon as they 
are fit for uſe, and then the next Spring after the ſowing, you 
may take it up and Plant it where you wonld have it grow to 
perteCtion, having firſt made your ground very good by trench- 
ing ſtore of good dung, rhe which,it it be well husbanded by ma- 
king a good botrom tor 1t to grow on, it will laſt very good for 
many years,and will attord you very good Sparragus the third 
year at fartheſt from the ſowing ; or if you are not willing to 
rofe a year by ſowing Secd, then you may provide your ſelfof 
Plants , 


Plants of ſome Gardeners, but let them not exceed two years 
growth, or three at molt ; let the ſcituation be temperate, 
neither too dry, nor over. moiſt and cold, for then your Spara- 
gs will be late before. it Spring ; it ſprings faſteſt or quickeſt 
in hot Sun-ihine weather : be careful in the Husbandry of your 
ground, that you carefully cleanle it from all oftenlive weeds, 
as Twich, Nettles, Dandelion or any other, eſpecially that 
ike the former are not uſually deſtroyed by ordinary weeding, 
otherwiſe they will be a perpetual troable to you, beſides the 
robbing of your Sparragus of much of their nouriſhment ; allo 
know,that a Pole of grounds the leaſt quantity you can Plant 
to have it worth your labour, indeed it is too little, for if you 
have not {o much as to attord you an indifferent Meſs at a cut- 
ting,then you mult be at rhe trouble to cut what is ready, and 
keep it in {ome convenient cool place until your ground have 
brought forth ſufficieat for a Meſs, but what trouble and te- 
diouſneſs ir will be you may eaſily gueſs; alſo you mult be 
careful to keep it continually clean trom weeds, allo in the 
Cutting of your Sparragus, becaretul that you cut not any bur 
what 1s fit to cut, and avoid cutting within the ground, left 
in Cutting one, you ſpoil too or three, which is ſoon done. 
Having wade ready your ground by good trenching, tread 
out your Beds about three foot wide, and a foot and half path 
between each bed, and then plant three rows of Plants on a bed, 
everyPlant as much in length as in breadth,which will be near 
a foot from the middle of one Plant tothe middle of another; if 
you Plant nearer, you cannot expect to have your Sparragus 
ſofair, but rather a hindering or ſtarving of each other ; if you 
will draw oft a quantity of mould oft cach Bed, and then lay 
and ſpread each Plant in order; and then cover your Plants 
with the mould you take oft, or inſtead of ſo doing, you may 
bring a quantity of good mould and cover your Plant about 
two inches thick, or you may with your Hand or a Trowel 
open the ground, and raiſing the middle of the hole a little, 
ſpread your plant, which you may eaſily and readily do if 
your plants be ſmall, but otherwiſe the other wayes are bet- 
rer 
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ter and more orderly : Having planted your beds, you may . 
if you will, ſow a ſmall ſprinkling of Onions or otticr Saller- 
ting for the firſt year, or you may give your beds a {mall coat 
of dung as ſoon as you. have Planted it, or you may torbear 
dunging until Mcichaelmas or thereabout ; as for the time of 
planting, I do moſt approve of the Spring, trom the middle or 
end of Febzuary, to the end of A4pri at farthelt, alchough there 
be ſome will Plant at the latter Spring, even till Winter, but 
I have oft ſeen that their labours have not been anſwered with 
that ſucceſs that they hoped for, although ſometimes they 
might ſucceed. And to the end that you may have your 
Sparragus fair and good, you are every year towards Winter 
to cut down the ſtalks cloſe to the ground, and lay a ſmall coat 
of dung thereon, the which-you may take oft again in March 
following, :fyou find the tops of your Plants are ſufficiently 
covered with mould,otherwile i>1s beſt to rake it ſmooth, and 
ſoler it reſt ; your care muſt be not to cut the ſtalks off too ear- 
ly, leſt if the weather prove warm, it ſhould ſend forth aew 
ſhoots and weaken your Roots, ſo asto be diſappointed in the 
Spring, when Sparragus is molt acceptable and uſeful ; ſome 
who have their Sparragus grow on cold grounds, and have 
ſuch kinds of dung, do beftow Hen and Pigeon dung on their 
beds: Take notice, that rotten dung is belt for the purpoſe, 
which if your Sparragus were a very render thing, then your 
light ſtraw dung were of greateſt reſpect; alſo it would prove 
worth your labour if your ground be apt to bind, or ſubje& 
to ſuch weeds as you cannot ealily weed out in an ordinary 
way, Once in a year or two totake the advantage when the 
ground 1s frozen about an inch or two deep, with a {trong 
three-tined fork or a mattock, being caretully uſed to break u 

the ground all over your Sparragus beds,and loler it lie untill it 
be well mellowed, and thea when it is thawed, you may pick 
it clean from weeds, and level it agzm ; and if you think fir, 
beſtow a coat of dung upon your beds, by which means one 
dunging may prove worth two ; you may ſometimes ſee in 


London, Sparragus much earlier than its natural ſeaſon, which 
N hath 
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hath given occaſion of wonder to many ;- the means whereby 
it is brought to paſs is thus, fome having ſome old beds of 
Sparragus which they are minded to deſtroy, and having con- 
vemience of new or warm dung, pollibly intended for other 
uſes afterward, they ſpread it ſome conſiderable compaſs, and 
ſpread or lay thcir old Plants in order upon their dung, ſlight- 
ly covering them, and ſo the heat doth force forward a tare- 
well Crop, but how good I cannot ſay, but undoubtedly it 
is welcome to ſuch as love Rarities, 

I might ſay much more concerning divers Experiments as 
to the planting of Sparragus, but in regard my neceſſary and 
ſure Rules ſwell ſo faſt, I ſhall forbear unneceſſary niceties, 
which tend more to trouble than profit. 

Sives is increaſed by parting the Roots, whereby it yields 
great increaſe ; they are ſet in the Spring or Summer, about 
two or three together is ſufficient, about a hand breadth 
aſunder or more, make your ground good, and they will be 
large if they do not grow too thick ; alſoa little dung or new 
moulding will make them both earlier and fairer of growth. 

Shelot is ſet in a manner as Sives or Garlick,by parting the 
Roots, and is to be taken up when it hath done growing, 
which you may eaſily know by the falling and withering of 
the blade, and is kept all the Winter for n by thoſe that love 
it, either to rub their diſhes wherein they lay their meat, or 
ſhred and put into Vinegar, it hath both the ſmell and taſt of 
Garlick although in a weaker manner, and is ſaid not to of- 
tend by the ſmell ; it is ſet in the Spring, if it be not taken 
up, ſome hard Winters will kill it. 

Garlick is increaſed by parting the Root or Cloves, and ſet 
betimes in the Spring, either on the edges of convenient beds, 
or on beds together ; ſome ſet it about the time men ule to 
ſow Wheat, but the Spring ſeaſon is ſufficient ; ſome uſe to 
tic it near the time it hath its full growth, about Midſummer 
or little after, about which time it begins to run to Seed, the 
tying is only to hinder its ſeeding ; ſo ſoon as it hath done grow- 
ing, it is to be taken up and kept dry for uſe, 

Scal- 
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Scallions are ſaid to be a different thing from Onions, fome- 
what reſembling Shelot or Sives, but ordinarily amongft 
moſt Gardeners, ſmall or fpired ; ' Onions being being ſer in 
the Winter,- or remaining all the year in the ground, and 
drawn in the Spring for ule, are called Scallions ; the beſt time 
to ſet them, is a little before, or in Winter; thoſe ſet in the 
Spring, are ready to run for Seed before they have loſt their 
old head or root. | 

Michaelmas-Onions as they are called, are ſown between 

Tames-tide and Bartholomew-tide ; it you will you may ſow a 
tew Cabbage Seed, or a little Spinageor Corn Sallet amongſt 
them, they are chiefly uſed in the Spring for Sallets, or to 
eat with {oft Cheele. T have ſometimes ſown them after Bar- 
tholomew-tide, and in cale the enſuing Winter hath favoured 
them, I have had as good Onions to dry for next Winter, as 
any I have ſown 1a the following Spring, but if ſown a little 
too early, they have run up for Seed. 
, Carraway and Coriander, are {own either in the Spring, 
or about Jaxes-tids, or a little ſooner, better ſown a little 
to0 thin than too thick ; the Plant of the Coriander hath a ve- 
ry. loathſome ſmel], they are plentiful in bearing Seed. 

Anniſeedare ſown ſometimes with us, and hath ſome years 
brought forth good ripe Sed, the Spring 1s its ſeaſon. 

Muſtard-ſeed after it is once ſown in aground, and come 
to perfection, requires but little care more for future Crops, 
then new ſtirring of the ground, ſow. it betimes in the 
Spring. by 
| þ £00 is.1ncreaſed by Plants or runners from them, one 
godd-runner will ſerve to make divers ſets, allowing two or 
three buds to a ſet or Plant ; the ground ought to be rather 
light than heavy, dry and not wet if you would have = 
good ;-'the ground ought to be well in heart, and very well 
trencht, that it may run freely according to its nature ; they 
that Plant but a little for private uſe, make beds of three foot 
wide, ſetting three or four rows on a bed about nine inches 
aſunder, either more or leſs ; the Plants or ſets are ſet two 
N 2 or 
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"or three inches in the ground above their tops ; if you will, 
and the ground be good, you may have a Crop of Onions 
amongſt your Liquoriſh the firſt year if not too thick ; ſome 
that have but little, do cut down the withered ſtalks, and 
ſpread a little dung all over their beds in Water ; if ground 
be good it will bring good Liquoriſh at two years growth; 
let the ſap be well hardened betore you take it up, otherwiſe 
3t will ſhrink and not be {o good to. keep, 

Strawberries are increaſed by ſetting of the young Roots, 
which increaſe from the ſtrings that run from the elder-plants, 
they are to be had in Woods, and ſuch like places, from 
whence divers furniſh themſelves as well as in Gardens, 
they are planted at divers ſeaſons, but chiefly at the Spring 
and Fall, bat many refuſe to ſet them in the Spring, becaule 
then there is a Summers Husbandry for weeding, and little 
or no fruit the firſt year ; and therefore it is that moſt Plant 
about Bartholomew or Michaelmas, and ſometimes later, but 
ſomething ſooner is better, for then they will have gotten 
pretty ſtrength, and will bear both more and fairer fruit ; ſet 
them about half a fooot aſunder, and rhat is nigh enough, 
alſo if you would have fair fruit, and your bed laſt good the 
longer without renewing or new planting, you muſt often 
cut away the ſtrings that run trom the roots, otherwiſe they 
will ſtarve one another, alſo it will be good to new mould 
them a little every Winter, not Summer ; and in cale of dry 
weather it will be worth your labour often to water: them, 
chiefly in blooming and fruiting time, bur do it throughly ; 
where good Husbandry 1s not uſed, a bed will not laſt good 
above two or three years at moſt ; as for the great kinds of 
Strawberries, their Husbandry difters but little, only to be ſet 
and keptat a bigger diſtance, and the root kept moulded up, 
and the ſtalks for fruit tied up,and to be kept moiſt indry wea- 
ther, not forgetting to cut their ſtrings often. 
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Of Muskmellons, and their Ordering. 


N the Husbandry or raiſing this ſort of fruit, there is 

* ſuch diverſity ot judgments and practices that it even 
wearies me to think of ſetting down all that might be fait 
concerning them : but I ſhall onely ſet down ſome ſure and 
neceſſary Rules, by the diligent obſervation whereot, any 
induſtrious Practitioner may attain his end, and by his dilt- 
gent obſervation in his practice, may attain to a more clear 
and exaCt judgment, than I am able to ſet down in wri- 
ting. 

In the firſt. place you are to endeavour to be furniſhed 
with ſuch ſorts of Seed as are of beſt account for earlinels 
and good taſte, either-at- the hand of Friend, Gardener, or 


Seed-man. 


In the next place to: make choice of {uch a ſcituation as ' 
may have moſt advantage of the Sun, and leaft prejudice 
from hurtful or ſharp winds, but- this may be cfte&ed by a 
convenient fence-made either of Reeds, Broom, or Rye-ſtraw, 
being made ſtrong with good ſtakes and poles, and well 
tied with Ofers ; let- it be- made fix 'or ſeven foot high at 
leaſt, and then begin as followeth : Take of the neweſt horſe- 
dung and litter together; and make a bed about two foot 
and a half high; and as much in breadth or thereabout, either 
more or leſs, treading it hard, and beating it even and hand- 
{ome both topand ndes, the better to keep in the heat, then 
make proviſion either with boards of about half a foot wide 
or thereabout,' nailed together a little narrower and ſhorter 
than your bed, for your bed will ſhrink ſomething, or in- 
ſtead of boards ſome uſe thumb-bands of hay or ſtraw, the 
boards are leſs troubleſome ; then lay about the- quanti- 
ty of half a foot thick of very good ſifted mould, either more 
or leſs according to the ſubſtance and goodneſs of your bed, 
ſome lay their dung two or three dayes on a heap before they 
make their bed' with-it, alſo ſome mix their dung with Sea- 

coal .. 
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coal aſhes, undoubtedly it doth cauſe it to have the greater 
heat, and it may be to hold it the longer : Having laid your 
mould ſmooth, and ſettled it with your Spade, then take 
your Glaſſes, and make ſeveral Impreſlions according to the 
quantity of Seed you would prick on your Bed, and within 
the circle of each Glaſs prick ſome Seed, as much as is con- 
yenient, and then {et your Glaſſes over the Seed you prick ; 
then with ſome poles or hoops, Arch your bed over, tying 
{ome poles at length, that it may be the (tronger to uphold 
your covering, and then cover your bed either with old Sail- 
cloth or Baſs-mats, and ſtraw upon that, the better to kee 

cither Snow or Rain from your bed, which would ſpoil all, 
either cauſing your bed to burn or {cald your Plants by chill. 
ing or deſtroying them ; ſome do not prick their ſeed, un- 
til the ſecond or third day after their bed was made, and 
as occaſion ſerves you may give your Plants breath by rai- 
ſing your Glaſſes a little, but if your bed be but flow and 
of {mall heat, you may quicken it by laying ſome ſtraw 
upon and between your Glaſſes, which you may withdraw 
as you ſee cauſe, and then when your Plants are pretty 
ſtrong and green, take oft your Glaſſes, and pull up your 
Plants and new prick them _ in the {ame bed and earth, 
not ſtirring the earth at all ; ſet them up to the leaves about 
three inches aſunder or lytle leſs, then water them as you 
{ee cauſe with a little Water blood-warm, then ſet over 
your Glaſſes cloſe, and cover them with ſtraw all over, and 
betwixt them cover your Arch with =w Mats or other pro- 
viſion for two dayes or more as you lee cauſe; then draw up 
one of your Plants, and if it have taken new root, take off the 
covering and give them the Sun a little in the morning, and 
a little after noon through the Glaſſes only ; and then if wea- 
ther permit, give them a little more Sun than they had the day 
before, and when you find they will endure the Sun through 
the Glaſſes, if weather give leave, under-ſet your Glaſles a 
little, and give them air, and it will ſtrengthen them, and 
keep them from running up ; but be ſureto keep them _ 
wind, 
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wind, put ſtraw between the Glaſſes, and let the Sun-ſhine 
on the tops of the Glaſſes, andas they grow in ſtrength give 
them more Sun, and then when they have two or three Joynts, 
provide Banks or Ridges to Plant them out, and if a re- 
quire to water them, do it with water blood-warm, and eve- 
ry day take up the Glaſſes and wipe off the dew, for it chilleth 
them. 

Some Mellon-Maſters, when their Plants begin to Joynt, 
do pinch or nip the top bud, - that they may cauſe their Plants 
to put out for runacrs betore they Plant out ; as alſo afterward 
as occaſion requires. Now for the making of the banks or 
ridges to Plant your Mellon on, doas followeth : Firſt make a 
trench of four or five foot wide, then take ſome mouldy hay, 
or the bottom of a rick, and ſome Barley ſtraw, mix them 
together, and lay them a foot deep in your trench, and tread 
it very hard, then throw water all over it, then tread it hard 
again, then lay a ſecond laying as before, and ſerveit ſo like- 
wiſe ; then lay a third laying ſomewhat round on the top, . 
and tread it hard, and make it riſe with a ridge, and let all 
your ſtraw be as wet as men uſe it for thatching ( ſome uſe 
all Barley ſtraw,and others uſe Barley ſtraw and dung mixed 
together, and others only new ſtable-dung and aſhes, cc. any 
of them may do, only remember if your ſtraw exceed your 
dung, you muſt moiſten it ) then take your line, and make 
another trench of the former bigneſs, and throw the earth 
thereof upon your bank of ſtraw one ſpit deep, and ſhovel up 
the crumbs on the ridge where the Plants muſt be ſet, then 
take your ſtraw or dung and doas. you did with the firſt, but 
ſo as the ſtraw or dung of each trench may joyn together all 
along, that it may heat all alike in every place, then take a 
ſharp ſtick about three foot long and thruſt it into your bank 
about the middle, and let it abide untill ſuch time as you 
think it begins to heat, then pull up your watch-ſtick, feel if it 
be warm inthe middle of the {tick,if it be, you may be lure your 
bank works well, then begin and make your holes where you 
arc toplant,on the ſunny-ſide of your ridge near the top about 
two 
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two foot and a halt alunder, every hole within an inch of the 
{traw or dung of your ridge, then cut out cach hole of Plants 
from yuur bed even with the top ofthe dung wich nothing 
bur carth about them, ( there are . Inſtruments to be fold in 
Crooked-Laxe, and elſewhere, made of ſet purpolc to remove 
Mcllons, or other choice and tender Plants, which chey will do 
very handſomely without ſhaking the mould irom the roots ; 
I think they are called Groves, they are made of double 
Tin, &c. ) {et your. Plants in the holes you made, and cloſe 
the warm mould of your bank to them, then pur to every hole 
of Plants about halt a pint of blood-warm water, then clap the 
- Glaſs on cloſe over your Plants, and draw the earth about 
the edges of your Glaſſes, and cover them with your Mats to 
keep them from the Sun two or three days, until your Plants 
have drawn new root, then take away the carth from about 
the edges of your Glaſſes, and lay ſome mouldy hay or ſtraw 
about your Glaſſes, and take oft your Mats all the day from 
about nine of the clock, untill Sun-fet, but you mult keep a 
little hay or ſtraw upon your Glaſfles for the Sun to glimmer 
through, for your Plants will be apt to fall their leaves, it 
the Sun lie too hot upon them, until they have got ſome 
ſtrength and be centred to it by degrees, railing your Glaſles 
. on the contrary {ide to the wind, ſo as the wind come not 
at them until they will endure the air without Glaſſes ; and 
then when your Plants have put out their runners on each 
ſide ſome half a foot or rather leſs, then take off the crown 
or running end of your Plant, and cut it off about the ſecond 
joynt, or brit, next the end, and that will make your run- 
ners grow ſtrong : Note, that ſome prune before they Plant 
ont, and ſome pinch or nip the main running bud when the 
Plants are but two or three joynts of growth beginning to 
run ; alſo when their fruit is ſet and likely to hold, that ſo 
the fruit may have all the principal nouriſhment trom the 
root, a little diligent obſervation will inform your judgment 
much better than I am able to expreſs by my writing ; and 
when your runners begin to come out of your Glalles, you 
are 
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are to defend them as you ſee cauſe with a little ſtraw light- 
ly laid upon them, until you have entred them to endure the 
weather, and having hardened them as I ſaid, by little and 
little you may take oft your Glaſſes, and give them Sun 
from nine or ten in the morning, until ſeven at night, and 
then Glaſs them again, and cover them with your Mats, and 
keep in the heat of the Sun ; and when you ſee your truit 
begin to knit, Glaſs it, but have a care the Glaſs do not 
burn it, then put a piece of Tile under your fruit to keep it 
from the carth, not watering, or but very little as need re- 
quires, until your fruit be as big as a- Goolc-egg,. except 
the weather be extream hot, and your bank very dry, cc. 
For watering your bank, take pond or ditch water, and give 
your bank ſo much on the fides and allies as will foke quite 
through to the ſtraw, but let not much come into your holes 
of Plants ; remember this watering ought not to be bur in 
very hot and dry weather, allo let your Mats be kept over 
your Plants every night, until your fruit be wrought out, 
or as you ſee the night or weather inclined, whether friend- 
ly or otherwiſe, as to ſuch tender raiſed fruits ; for the truth 
is, if it be mild or temperate, air 1s belt for them : Take 
notice that if your Plants turn up their ends or noſes toward 
the air in a dry time, then they want water, the which you 
are to ſupply them with diſcretion, avoiding exceſs ; be care- 
ful at firit planting to keep your Plants from Rain or Snow 
water, for it will deſtroy them if it come at them ; if your 
Plants turn the ends or noſes upward towards the air, be 
{ure there is a fault at the root, but when they thrive beſt, 
they will carry their ends or noſes cloſe to the ground, and 
will be very limber, then do not meddle with them at all : 
Remember every morning when you heave your Glaſſes, to 
wipe the dew off them, allo gently ſhake it off your Plants 
with your hand, for it weakens them. 

Allo at firſt giving air to your Plants, raiſe the edge of 
your Glaſles with a little ſtraw to ſtand on, andas they grow 


more hardy, you may raile them with ſomething elſe, by 
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giving them air with diſcretion, your Plants will dry and 
gather ſtrength and grow hardy ; if your bed be too cold, 
cover it well among(t your Glaſſes with hay or ſtraw, and 
you may be ſure your Plants-will not burn at the roots ; if 
your Bed be too hot, you may know by the blackneſs of the 
leaves of your Plants, pull up one, and you ſhall ſee it burnt ; 
then cover more {lightly, and in the heat of the day ſhadow 
them with your mats, and take away all the ſtraw from 
amongſt your Glaſſes if there be any, and new mould them 
up to the firſt joynt, and they will draw new root ; alſo re- 
member when your Plants have taken new root after their 
planting, give them as much air on the contrary ſide to the 
wind, as you may with diſcretion, from nine or ten till three 
afternoon ; much heat and cloſe covering” cauſeth them to 
run uP, water them but once after planting, untill they are 
prettily knit, unleſs great need _— 

It is uſual with many to ſteep their Seed before they ſow 
or prick it on their Beds, which is a good way if you do not 
ſow it before your Bed 1s come to its heat, for by ſteeping, 
your ſeed is ſo prepared that it comes up gole and handſome, 
and not ſo ſmall as that which is forced v/1chout ſteeping ; 
ſome uſe Milk, and ſome uſe other Liquors, |:1t water is as 
effeftual as any, and more natural. 

Some that raiſe many Plants, do makea !:;*l« 1»-d on purpoſe 
toſow their ſeed on, and then prepare buys ic nrick out their 
Plants upon; alto divers 1afrcad of partic ir Clafles for 
their bed, do ule a iraine of Glals, as ic were G&.vers panes, fo 
handſomely htied, that they 111y take up all or tome as oc- 
calion requires, without any ir hte; al..a irame Arched 
over, 10 {et on aad take of 15 0:c4:i0n :erves, for the more 
eaſfie and conven:ent opening. 22d ring oft their Glaſſes ; if 
by any accident you cance to [-'£ ycur frit Plants, you may 

rick over the {ame bed a..i, and taough the heat be bur 
lirele in compariſon, you inay cauſe it to ſtrike new heat b 

covering both be and Glafſes with ftoreof ſtraw or clean 

borſe-litter ; you may be ſure to raiſe good ſound _ by 
uc 
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ſuch a bed ; but if you fiad it too weak, you muſt provide ano- 
ther bed to prick your Plants upon when they are ready ; con- 
ſider that a fine moderate warmth is far better and more natu- 
ral than extream heat ; ſtill remember that as you raiſe your 
Plants, ſo you muſt look to keepand maintain them uſually 
two or three dayesafter your bed is come to its heat, the 
danger of burning your Plants at the root will be over, ex- 
cept your bed having good ſtrength, chance to take a little 
moiſture by Rain, and ſome in making their ridges do leave 
the ſpace of three or four foot between each ridge, and then 
when the heat is ſomething declin'd, they trench up thoſe ſpa- 
ces with good dung for the purpole, thereby adding new heat 
to their ridges, cauſing their Mellons tocome away roundly ; 
{ome do water their r1dges or holes of Plants very little, but 
only the allies between, which do not lye very deep. 

If the mould do chance to ſhake from your Plants in remo- 
ving, the matter is not great, if your ridges be of a good tem- 
per for heat, they will gy get ſtrength, and ſometimes 
out-go ſuch as were not ſhaken at all ; if your ridges heat too 
ſlowly, you mult cover them well with ſtraw and Mats, and 
that will cauſe them to heat, the like courſe you mult uſe 
to keep oft Snow or Rain from your ridges at the firſt plant. 
ing eſpecially ; alſo it is not the leaſt of that skill that belongs 
to Mellons, to know how or when to gather. a Mellon Fr 
either for preſent ſpending, or to ſpend two or three dayes af- 
ter, in cale of ſending it far oft, and ſo as it may not be raw 
or hard in the eating, or too ripe and wateriſh, but dry and 
firm ; know that much wet or cold weather about the time 
that Mellons come to perfeCtion, doth very much leſſen their 
goodneſs, cauſing them to ſpend more flat and wateriſh, and 
therefore if you can uſe convenient means to defend them from 
too much moiſture, your fruit will ſpend more pleaſant a 
great deal ; diligent obſervation and good praCtice will make 
all clear in time to an ingenious practitioner. 

Take notice, that in wet ground or ſuch as is apt to hold 
moiſture overmuch, it is a good way to lay a laying of buſh 
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faggots in the bottom of your trench, the better to caufe 
the moiſture to ſink away trom your dung, and which may 


be taken away when you trench your ground again, or as 
you ſee caule. 


Of the Ordering of Cucumbers, 


TF you deſire to have them very early, you mult obſerve 
the ſame method that is ſer down tor the raiſing of Musk- 
mellons, only there is not ſo much necellity of pruning to 

cauſe them to fruit, but if the top-{prout be nipt when the 
are ſhot out three or four joints, it will undoubtedly cauſe 
them ito knit the ſooner for fruit ; they are as tender to bring 
up when they are ſown carly as Mellons ; but if you begin 
with them any time in arch, it will be time enough if you 
have Glaſſes, and then you ſhall not need to make ridges to 
Plant them out at large, but only to make holes about the 
bigneſs of a buſhel or bigger, the which you are to fill up 
with warm ſtable-dung, ſettling it cloſe,making a hole in the 
midſt in which you are to Plant three or four Cucumber 
Plants with their mould about them, and then to earth them 
up, ſo as they may ſtand as it were in a bole or pan, the 
better to hold water, which they ought to have in good Plen- 
ty when they begin to fruit eſpecially ; alſo if you raiſe them 
tenderly and under Glaſſes, you muſt uſe them fo at firſt 
planting, otherwile a little cold wet will deſtroy them ; but 
if you cannot afford to glaſs them, you muſt not Plant out 
until the Weather be very warm and dry, and then art firſt 
to ſhaddow them from the Sun, in cale the mould were 
ſhaken from the roots, until they had recovered new root, 
but yet giving them air as much as may be if temperate, on- 
ly lightly covering them with ſtraw,or ſome other convenient 
things every night, if like to be cold ; remember at firſt 
planting to give them-a watering, but it you will not be 
at the trouble of raiſing them on a bed, then you may 
any 
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any time from the beginning or middle of April, to the end 
of the firſt week in ay, make divers holes which you are 
to fill up with dung or other foil that is good, and upon 
that to lay ſome good earth, ſhaping it in taſhion of a bole 
or pan as I ſaid before, and then to prick in about half a 
dozen Cucumber-ſeeds ; and then the weather being warm 
water them now and then as you fce cauſe,and it your Plants 
take and thrive, three or four will be ſufficient in a hole, 
you may pluck up the reit and beſtow them in other Pla- 
CCS. 

Plenty of water in dry weather, will cavſe plenty of fruit 
in caſe of much wet or cold weather ; when your Plants are 
young, it will be the ſurelt way to detend them from it by 
covering, otherwiſe they may cither ſtunt or die; if you de- 
fire to ſave any for Seed, then you are to ſave ſome that 
are pretty forward, the riper and better grown your Seed is, 
the longer it will laſt good, three or four years at leaſt; the 
riper your Seed is, the leſs labour it will require to waſh 
from the Pilp, but the ripeſt will require a good many ſe- 
veral ſhiftings of frelh watcr to waſh it from the ſlimy ſtuff 
that cleaves to it. 

Pompions may be raiſed and planted as Cucumbers, either 
early orlater, but moſt ordinary people do fet them on dung. 
hils, any time from the beginning of Apri/ to the beginning 
of May, the more they are watered ( in caſe of hot weather ) 
the more fruit, and fairer they will have. 

Thus I might ſpeak of divers other Plants and their order- 
ing, as Woad, Madder, Sattron-teaſlels, ec, but in regard 
my Book {wells ſo faſt, I ſhall-forbear, and only ſpeak vt the 
ordering of ſome ſorts of ſmall herbs, and ſo conclude this part, 
__ ſpeak ſomething of the ordering of the Garden of Plea- 
ure. 
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Of the Seaſens, Order and Manner of Sowing and Setting of 
divers Svecr Herbs. 


Oſt Sorts of Sallet, Pot, and Sweet herbs, excepting 
| ſome few which I ſhall ſpeak of afterward, are and 
may be ſown any time from the beginning or middle of 
March, until James-tide, and a little atter in moſt ſorts of 
ground that are of any indifterent temper, but your either too 
early or late ſowing of moſt ſmall herbs on grounds that are 
either wet or cold is apt to milcarry, either by the chilling of 
the Seed too early in the Spring,or the Winters Froft coming 
too ſuddenly on the latter before they have taken ſufficient 
root to withſtand it, being oft heaved or ſpewed out of the 
ground by froſt, and ſometimes by worms, fo that your ſure 
way is, not to be too forward in the Spring, nor too late to- 
wards Autumn in ſowing on ſuch kinds of ground ; now for 
{uch ſorts of herbs that are for Phyſick uſes or to Still, which of 
moſt arethought to have greatelt vertue in May, you are ei- 
ther to ſow them between the middle or end of July and Bar- 
tholomew-tide at fartheſt, or betimes in the Spring ; but thoſe 
that are tender are to be ſown upon a hot bed,and afterwards 
drawn up and ſet in ſome thinner order in good ground, and 
conſtantly ſupply*'d with watering as need requires,by which 
means aforeſaid, the deſired end may be accompliſhed : But 
take notice that thoſe things raiſed on a hot bed, are to be 
covered or defended in caſe of cold or froſty nights or morn- 
ings, until they have got ſome ſtrength, or are out of danger 
by the temperateneſs of the Seaſon. 


Of the Manner of Sowing ſmall Seeds. 


Irſt you are to beſtow ſome good dung or ſoil on your 

ground if need require,and then dig it very well, break- 

ing the clods,and picking out all oftenſive weeds if need require, 

laying your ground very level before you begin to ſow your 
Seed, 
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Seed,leſt by endeavouring to rake it level after you have ſown, 
ou rake your Seeds on heaps,and then you may tread out your 
ds handſome and ſtraight by a line, it will be the pleaſanter 
tolook on, and then ſow your Seeds as even as you can ineve- 
ry part of your bed alike, but not over-thick, leſt your herbs 
ſtarve one another, beſides the waſte of your Seeds, then ſpit- 
tle in your Seed with your Spade about an inch or two deep 
or leſs, {o they be covered, and then lightly ſmooth over your 
bed with your rake ; if your ground be loole or dry,you may 
ſmooth or lightly clap your bed over with your Spade, or if 
you will, you ma 2. your Sced in rows or trails, either 
round about the edges of your beds to keep them in faſhion, 
and Plant either Herbs or Flowers on the Lads of your beds, 
or you may furniſh your bed all over, making three, four or 
five rows or trails according to the bigneſs of your bed ; the 
order or manner 1s to make each trail of like diſtance, and 
range your line, and by it, either with your finger, or a {mall 
ſtick to make your trail about an inch deep or thereabour, 
and therein to ſow your Seed, not over-thick, it you put your 
Seeds in a white paper, you may ( ifthe Seeds are ſmall ) 
very eaſily and equally ſow them by ſhaking the lower end of 
your paper with the fore-finger of that hand you ſow with, 
the paper muſt not be much open towards the end, the way 
is ealie and handſome to ſow trails, either tor knots or other- 
wiſe, and then with your hand or a trowel to ſmooth the earth 
into each trail, and by this way you may be ſure to cover your 
ſeeds well, &c. Having ſaid thus much as to the ſeaſons and 
manner of ſowing, which isa ſufficient direction for almoſt any 
ſort of either Sweet, Pot, or Sallet herbs, ( eſpecially havin 
ſpake ſo much in particular before) only take notice that thoſe 
orts of herbs or flowers that are carly to be ſown, and the 
ſame year Secd and dic, as alſo for thole that are very tender, 
for ſuch ſorts you are to take the advantage of the Spring, 
namely, March, April, and May, as either the hardineſs or 
tenderneſs of the thing requires, that fo you may have the be- 
nefic of the Summers growth and profit ſealonably, either be- 
fore ic Seed or die. Sweet. 
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Sweet Marjoram is ſomething tender, and therefore 
if you would have it betimes, you mult ſow it upon a 
hor bed, or ina warm {ciated vlace, yet I have oft ſown 
in. the beginning of March with good ſucceſs, the ground 
being good, and not of a wet or cold nature. Sweet Ba- 
{11 is more tender and apt toy miſcarriage than Sweet Mar- 
joram, it ought to be fown Loch in a warm and dry ſea- 
(on; for it moitture come at the Sced before it hath lain 
{ome time in the earth, it will turn to a Jelly, and ne- 
ver grow ; ſo likewite if zv:vn on a cold or muiſt ground ; 
{ome to prevent its miſcarriage, mingle their Seed two 
er three dayes betore with ſome fine and well-tempered 
mould, and then fow it, April or May is time enough; 
ſome that have ſuch opportunities, do ſow both this and 
the former allo, on ſuch beds whereon they did raiſe 
their Muskmellons or Cucumbers. 

Roſemary-leed is likewiſe very tender being ſown, 
and therefore requires to be ſown in a warm fealon, Fc. 
as tor Thyme, Savory, Hyſlop, &c. they are pretty har- 
dy, and may be ſown in any of the ſeaſons before men. 
tioned, and therefore I {hall ſay no more as to their ſow- 
inz, but give ſome few Rules concerning the increaſing 
of ſome tew ſorts of herbs not uſually ſown of Seed, be- 
caule they are both eafily and quickly brought to per- 
tection by [hipping and parting their roots. 

And tor this purpole uſually the Spring or riſing of 
the year is the beſt, as being moſt temperate and ſeaſo- 
nable for all ſorts of ſtringy rooted Plants, yet notwith- 
ſtanding as I ſaid before of the ſowing of molt ſorts of 
{mall herbs, ſo I ſay concerning molt ſorts of ſetting herbs, 
that they may be removed, {lipt; or parted, any time from 
the beginning of March, to the end of Avgouſt, and ſomething 
after ; only you are to take notice, that in extream hot and dry 
weather, you are to forbear removing and ſetting herbs, &c. 
unleſs you uſe more than ordinary diligence both for water- 
ing and ſhaddowing what you Plant. 


In 
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In the ſetting of herbs, ec. either of (lips or parting the 
roots to ſet ; obſerve theſe few direCtions, firſt top them a 
little for handſomencſs, and if there be any ſuperfluous leaves 
that may unneccflarily draw away any ſapfrom your flip be- 
forc it is rooted, top them or cut them off, yet not fo as to 
ro» your {lip of all its leaves, eſpecially the youngeſt, alſo if 
they have any roots top them a little alſo, do not ſettoo ma- 
ny in a heap or Cluſter together, alſo thoſe that are long, 
Wall flowers or Roſemary, give them a little twiſt or turn 
near the lower end to make them tuft, and not to break in 
the ſetting, alſo thoſe herbs or ſlips that are ſhort, brittle, or 
ſappy, you are to {ct them with your finger if the ground 
be ealic orſoft, or' with a Trowel, or holes made with a ſtick 
to {ct them in as need requires 3 allo whatſoever you ſet after 
you have cloſed the Earth to them, water them throughly ex- 
cept in caſe of a ſoaking Rain, alſo in caſe dry weather hap- 
penethupon your new ſetting, you are to keep a conſtant 
courle 1n watering until the weather change orat leaſtrill your 
herbs are well takenin the ground. Remember that (leight 
and ſeldom watering, daily, and but (Icight watering yea, 
in a hot and dry time will do more hurt to young rooted 
herbs, then if you did not water atall : therefore I ſay, that 
what you water in a dry ſeaſon, do it throughly and pretty 
conſtant ; do not water thoſe things that are throughly and 
well grown in a dry time, except you do it as I ſaid before 
throughly and conſtantly, alſo if you are neceſſitated to ſet a- 
ny Plants that are choice ina dry or hot ſeaſon, either ſet 
them in the ſhadow, and after remove them in more convent- 
ent places, or at leaſt ſhadow them where you would have 
them to grow,not neglecting watering as need requires; alfo 
take notice, that on good watering of any herbs, &c. ina 
cloſe or gloomy day, is better and more effectual then two 
in hot-Sun-ſhine weather, in caſetheground be dry ; alto for 
all ordinary or hardy thmgs, the Evening watering is more 
cffectual than the Morning, alſobe careful to takethe firſt op- 


portunity to weed your herbs, &#c. although in dry weather, 
Þ though 
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though ſome do purpoſely forbear, and fay the weeds keep 
their herbs moiſt, and from the violence of the Sun, but I 
am ſure of the contrary, for if there be any vertue or moiſture 
where they grow, they will have the beſt ſhare, the earth 
being more natural to weeds, then to what we fet or ſow, as 
plainly appears by their quick growing, and over-growing 
of what we ſet or ſow : Now for the kind of water that is beſt 
to water your Garden, itis certain that pond or ditch water ts 
better than running or River water, yet that is far better 
than Pump or Well water, yet it hath always been my lot 
to have noother for my uſe, whether for Cucumbers or other 
herbs and flowers 3 yetTI doubt not but there is a week odds 
in a Months growth atſome times of the year, between wate- 
ring witha warm fat ſtanding water, andwatering with cold 
Pump or ſpring water 3 but yet the worſt is better than none, 
but where occaſion is for ſome ſmall quantity,for ſome tender 
plants, ſome have great Tubs filld, wherein they put ſheeps 
dung or other dung, letting it ſtand in the Sun until it is in 
better caſe to uſe as aforeſaid, (till ſupplying their tubs asneed 
requires, and asI ſaid before, one watring towards the decli- 
ning of the day or evening, 1s better then two in the morn- 
ing or heat of the day, for moſt things. 

Another thing worth the — 1s, that you be care- 
| ful to cut or top your herbs often, for it is not only hand- 
ſome, but cauſeth your herbs to laſt longer, where as to ſuf- 
fer herbs to grow rank, or woody, or to feed quickly, de. 
ſtroys them, or ſo weakens them, that they do not thrive a- 
gain in agreat while 3 by your often topping yourſweet herbs, 
you may, ifyou will, makeuſe of them to dry and make them 
into powder to uſe all the Winter, ſo that you need not cut 
your herbs in the Winter ; another convemence 1s, that if 
you cut your herbs often, you may cut them at any time with- 
out prejudice to them, whereas if you ſuffer them to grow 
woody or to Seed, you hazard the killing of them, in caſe 
you cut themin a very hot and dry time, or in the Win- 
ter 5 
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ter 3 another thing worth pradtiſing is, that once a year 
or once in two years you beſtow new moulding of thoſe 
ſorts of herbs that continue long without renewing, as 
Thyme, Savoury, Balm, and divers others the like ; divers ſorts 
will npon the new moulding take new root, and become as 
young again, your mould ought to be lifted or very fine, that 
It may the better fallin amongſt thebranches, ec. Laven- 
der ought to be cut even and handſome fo ſoon as you 
have your Crop off, and if it cannot be made ſmooth and 
handſome at one cutting, you may cut 1t a ſecond time be- 
fore Winrer, and then it will be pleaſant and grow ſtrong 
and handſome without the help of Poles which ſome uſe, oc- 
caſioned through unhandſome or negligent husbandry. Sage 
and Roſemary beds, are likewiſe to be cut ſmooth and hand- 
ſome, which being often done, a ſmall matter doth it 3 and 
beſides they will be uſeful as an hedge to lay (mall cloaths 
upon to white or dry, befides a handſome ornament in a 
Garden. 

Another convenient practice tending to handſomeneſs and 
good order, 1s that you ſow or fet together in one quar- 
ter, or Beds by themlctves, all ſuch herbs as are durable, and 
not to be renewed every year, by which means that part of 
your ground will be alwaysin handſome order;you may eafi- 
ly gue{ what the contrary practice will be. 

After this manner you may bring it to paſs, ſow Thyme, 
Winter-favoury , Hyſop, Pot Marjoram, and Winter fweet 
marjoram, which is increaſed only by ſlips, let ſuch be near 
together ; likewiſe Balm, Coaſtmary, Mints, and the like ; 
in beds near together, alſo Bugloſs, Sorrel, Succory and the 
likez and for ſuch as are, as I ſaid, tobe renewed every year, 
as ſweet-marjoram, ſummer-ſavoury, and ſweet-baſel, e*c. 
let theſe be near together 3 alſo all ordinary Pot-herbs that 
are yearly renewed by themſelves, I ſhall need to ſay no more 
as tothis. 
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A Catalogue of divers ordinary Herbs and Roots, by the view 
whereof, any Gardener may readily call to mind what ſorts 


of Herbs he isto providefor the furniſhing of his Garden ;, alſo 
briefly by what means increaſed.” 


The names of divers ſorts of herbs, commonly called ſweet 


berbs. 


Alm, chiefly increaſed by \lipping or parting the root, 

þ ſometimes of Secd. 

Baſel, only of Secd. 

Burnet, both by ſlipping or parting the roots, and 
by Seed. 

Coaſt-mary, chiefly by flipping or parting the roots ſomc- 
times by ſced. 

Camomile by ſlippingor parting the roots. 
Callamint, both by ſeed and (hips. 


araenter. 


be Engl 
Marjoram, |\ 
Sweet | Chiefly of Seed, it will grow of tops and 


Winter ſweet j ſlips, only the Summer ; the others chief 


T0g 


Yellow, ly by (lipping, they will alſo grow of 

Pide, | Seed. 

Pot or wild, |} 

Maudlin or ſweet Maudlin, both both by (lip and Seed two 
ſorts. Y 

Penroyal, chiefly by (lips, and there is three or four Roſe- 

mary, chiefly by flips, but likewiſe of Seed, buto it is ve- 
ry tender. ' | 

Sage chiefly by {lips. 

Savoury, the Winter, both of Seed and flip, the Summer 
only of ſeed, 

Thyme, 1 

Engliſhor hard Thyme | 

French ' 

Pide Both by ſlips and ſeeds. 

Limon, 

Musk, | 

Maſtick } 

Herb Maſtick, chiefly by flipping. 

Tanſie, both by Seeds, ſlips, or parting. 


Thenames of divers, "—_ *Phyſck, Herbs, uſually Planted in 


ardens. 


A_ increaſed only by ſeed, ſow it in ground not 
too dry, or as ſoon as it 1s ripe. 

Aſarabacka, only by parting the roots. 

Bears-foot, only of ſeed, I mean, the ordinary Garden 
kind call'd Setter-worr. 

Carduus, only of ſeed. 

og__ chiefly by off-ſets or young roots, ſometimes by 

ced. 


Dittander, by ſprouts from the root. 
Ele- 
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Elecampane of feed and parting, the upper part of the 
root. 

Fetherfew, of ſeed or ſhps. 

Goats Rue or ſced, or flip near the root. 

Germander, chicfly of tops or (lips. 

Garlick, by parting the root. 

Harts tongue, by parting the root, it doth likewiſe make 
increaſe by ſeed, but &c. 

Horſe radiſh, by either tops or pieces of the roots ſet. 

Liverwort, is brought ſomerrmes from places where it na- 
turally grows, &*c. ſet in ſome [hady place. 

Lavinder Cotton, of ilips. 

Liquoriſh, of Plants or runners. 

Maſter-wort, of ſeed or runners. 

Marſh mallows, of ſeed, or of the top ſprouts from the 
root, ſet in moiſt or ſhadow. 

Mother-wort of ſ{ced or parting the root. 

Pelletary of the Wall, of ſeed or flips. 

Pionies, ſingle of ſeed or pieces of roots, chictly near the 
topsof them. 

Rubarb, three ſorts both of ſeed and tops of the roos p.r- 
ted. | 
Rue, chiefly of (lips. 

Solomons-Seal, ſometimes by ſeed, but moſt commonly by 
the tops or pieces of the root. 

Scordium of flips not in too dry a ſcituation, it ſhould be 
moulded over in winter. 

Scorſonera, of ſeed, flips or root. 

Scurvy-graſs, chiefly of feed. &c. 

Southern wood, of flips. 

Smalage, of ſeed or lips. 

Sneeſe-wort, of {lips faſt enough. 

Tanſie of (lips or ſeed. 

Greek Valerian, of ſhps or ſeed. 

Great Valerian or ſetwell, chiefly flips fromthe roots. 

Winter-Cherries, increaſe faſt enough from the root by 
ſprouts and runners Worm- 
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Wormwood, both Engliſh and Roman, both by flips and 
ſeed. 

There is a ſort of Sallet commonly gon in the ſpring 
conſiſting of divers young buds and ſprouts both of Trees 
and Herbs, the which being gathered diſcreetly, with nothing 
but what is very young; and tender,and fo that no one thing 
do too much exceed another, but that there be a fine 
agreement in their reliſh z, if ſo, it will be very acceptable to 
many, 

Violets with ſome young leaves} - Allo when they are to 
Primroſes and ſome young leaves f be had, the flowers 
Small ſprouts of Burnet , alſo of | of Burage, Bugloſs, 
Mints, > Cowpagles, Archangel, 
Sorrel, and divers other of the | with divers others, 

like, alſo ſmall buds of Gooſc- | 

berries, Roſes, Barberries, cc. } 


The names of divers ordinary Pot herbs, call'd alſo chopping- 
herbs. 


| A Rach, red and white of 
ſeed. 

Blood-wort, of feed. 

Burage, of ſecd. 

Bugloſs, of ſced. 

Beetes, of ſeed, 


Marygolds, of ſeed. 

Nep, of ſeed, 

Orach of ſeed. 

Parfley of ſeed. 

Sives parting the roots, 
Strawberries, of young roots 


Carrots, of ſeed. from the ſtrings. 

Clary, of ſeed. Succory, of ſeed. 

Endive, of feed. Viglets ofilips and ſeed. 
Langdebeff, of ſeed. Worts or Bro:kets, chiefly of 
Leeks, of ſeed belt. {ced. 


The Names of divers Sallet herbs and roots, and ether Herbage 
for the Kitchin-uſes, 
Lliſanders, of feed. 
Beans, French, and ordinary Garden-Beans. 


Beets, 


I12 


Beets » both red- and: white: 


ot lecd. 
Cabbages of ſeed. 
Carraway of ſeed. 
Carrots, 'ofletd.” '-*' 
Corn-ſallet, of ſeed. 
Colworts, of ſeed. 
Colliflowers of ſeed. 
Cucumbers, of ſeed. 
Creſs of the Garden, of ſeed. 
Dill, of ſeed. Ke 
Endive white, of ſeed. 
Fennel], of ſeed. 
Hartichoaks of lips. 
Lettice of ſeed. 
Muskmillions of ſeed. 
Muſtard- ſeed, of ſeed. 
Onions, of ſeed. 
Parſley, of ſeed. 
Parſnip, of ſeed. 
Potato's of Virgina,and Cana- 


| 


| 
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increaſed - by {mal 'off-(ets, 
anc! quartering their roots; 
Purſlain, of ſeed. 
Rocket of ſeed, 


1-F Rampions of ſeed. 
| 


Ramſons, by parting thetr 

roots; | 

Radih of feed. | 

Horſe-radiſh, by tops or pie- 

cesof root. 

Shelot, by 

roots. 

Scorſonera, by ſeed, (lip, or 

root. 

Skerrets, bv ſlipor ſeed. 

Sparragus, of ſeed. 

Sorrel, Frei.ch and Engliſh, 
the French moſt by lipping 
and the other moſt by ſeed. 

Spinage by ſeed. 

Tarragon by tops and ſprouts 


parting their 


da or Feruſalem Hartichoaks, | Turnips, by ſeed, 


There are divers ſorts of *Peaſe, of which I will name ſome few. 


Ot-ſpurs-peale. 
Redding-peaſle. 
Sandwich-peaſe. 
Sugar 
Tuffte 


aſe, white and gray 
bs Roſe-peaſe,2 ſorts. 


| 


Gray Wind(or-peaſe. 
Great Maple-peale, 
Great Bowlins-peale. 
Great Blew-peale. 


Theſe things following are by divers Cooks, and others, pickled for 
Sallets to uſe in the Winter. 


MUcumbers, . Broom-buds Alfo ſome pickle up Tur- 
Purſlain, only nips, Beet-roots, and divers 


Tarragon, Onions, other things which being 
Summer-ſavoury (Om artificially done, are very 
Hartichoaks -/ acceptable. 


Alſo ſome make a very acceptable boil'd Sallet of the young 
and tender (talks of both Turneps, and of Cabbages, when 
they brit run up in the ſpring 3 they boil them,and peel them, 
and put Butter, Vinegar, and Pepper to them. 


Theſe are put with White-wine Vinegar and ſugar for Winter- 


Sallets. 
Oo y-flowers. . . | Burage-flowers. 
Cowllip-flowers. Arch-angel-flowers. 
Bugloſs-flowers. . 


Of the ordering of the Garden of "Pleaſure, with the manncr of 
increaling and ordering divers ſorts of Flowers, for the furniſh- 
ing of Gardens, with divers forms of Knots and Plots for 


the purpoſe,” 


I the firſt place, you are if you may conveniently, to erect 
it in ſach a place where it may yield moſt delight, 1 re- 
gard of its Proſpe&t from your houſe, or ſome chief rooms 
thereof; and withal, it it may be pretty well defended from 
the injury of the ſharpeſt winds, and in ſo doing, you may 
have ina manner a perpetualSpring, ſomething orother con- 
tinually.1n its Beauty, either Flowers, or ever Greens, except 
in extream Froſt and ſhow, but even then there are many 
houſed greens do ſhew forth their Beauties, but let every one 


do as their means;minds, or conveniences will permit. _ 
© 
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The Plot of ground being reſolved upon, you are to fence 
itin according as you defire, or can 3 only remember that if 
there need either bringing in, or carrying out of mould, ec. 
that you do it whilſt you have the opportunity of a Cart-way, 
which uſually is cheaper and ſpeedier then Wheel-barrows, 
and then you may level it and caſt it into what form you think 
fit,or as the bigneſs of your ground, will handſomely bear. 

I have for the eaſe and delight of thoſe that do affect fach 
things, preſented to view divers formsor Plots for Gardens, 
amongſt which it is poſſible you may find ſome that may near 
the matter fit moſt ordinary grounds, either great or {mall ; 
and ſhall leave the ingenious practitioner, to the conſideration 
and uſe of that he moſt affects. 


The Names of ſeveral herbs, &c. fit to ſet Knots with, or to 
edge borders to keep them in faſhion, Ec. 


Utch or French Box, it is the handſomeſt, the moſt du- 
rable, and cheapelt to keep. 

Hyſop is handſome, if cut once 1n a fortnightor three weeks 
in the growing ſeaſon. | 

There is two or three forts of Thyme will be handſome 
and durable if oft cur. 

Germander was much uſed many years ago, it muſt have 
good keeping. 

Thrift is well lik'd of by ſome, itis apt to gapeand be un - 
handſome. 

Some uſe Gilded-Marjoram, or Pot-Marjoram with good 
keeping will be handſome. 

Alſo beſides the fore-named, you may edge borders with 
divers things 3 as Pinks, they will be very handſome by cut 
ting twice a year, 

Violets double or ſingle,they will thicken and be handſome 
if oft cut. 

Graſs cut oft. 

Perwinkle cut oft, 
Some 
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Some uſe Lavender-Cotton, and Herba-grace, &c. wil! 
be handſome if kept well, 

Roſemary may be kept low as other herbs, if oft cut. 

Lavender as it may be kept, will be both low and hand- 
ſome. 

Sagelikewile, 

Primroſes and double-Daſies are ſet for that purpoſe like- 
wile, but they ought to be planted ſomething ſhady. 

Another thing I thought good to mention : It is common 
in themouths of many, that Box doth take away all the heart 
of a ground where it grows 3 but the naked truth is, that 
it doth not draw ſomuch vertue froma ground as other herbs 
doth, my reaſon is, becauſe it doth not grow ſo faſt, and fo 
by conſequence not draw ſo much vertue from the place 
where it grows; and in caſe it do begger or barren a place 
where it grows, 1t comes to pals by its long ſtanding compleat 
and handſome, which is a part of its excellency, it being the 
moſt durable of any kind of herb wherewith Knots are made; 
but to prevent, or rather amend the inconveniences that ſeem 
to follow by the running of its roots into your Knot,which a- 
ny other herb doth much more, by how much other herbs 
do grow morethan Box 3 the remedy is, with a knife or piece 
of an old fithe once in two yearsto cut the root down cloſe to 
theBox on the inſide of your knot,and then if need be to new 
Houriſh your work with a little freſh mould ; alſo take notice 
that the often cutting of either Box or any other herb, isa 
means to prevent the much running of the roots into your 
knot, the ſame reaſon is for hedges or borders. 

So having given you as it were a taſte of what I could 
have multiplied very much, if [ had thought it neceſſary ; I 
proceed, and as for the making of any of theſe onthe ground 
[ ſhall ſay nothing, but only that you would be careful fo to 
fit your work to your ground, that it may lie pleaſant and 
ſutable, not too thick, but ſo as there may be convenient room 
to paſs to every part of your work 3 alſo convenient room 
for what you ſhall Plant, that it may not ſmother or hide any 
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part of your work that might yield delight, neither that 
make your work ſo ſpacious, but that you may hav it pleaſant- 
ly in your cye at a view: let not your Walks be too little,nei- 
ther too big, like a ſmall City with over-large gates. And 
now I will proceed to ſome cafic and plain directions, very 
uſeful for alearner, how to level and bring a Garden into ſome - 
order and form. In the firlt place, you are to provide, fo 
as to make your borders good either with dung or good 
earth, or both, that ſo your Trecs or flowers, or both may 
thrive the better, and your Fruit be the fairer, but as for 
that part of your ground where your Walksare to be, it mat- 
ters not how Barren, Chalky, gravelly or Stony they be, ſo 
that you be careful to pick out all ſorts of weeds that are not 
eaſily cleanſed or deſtroyed by ordinary hand weeding, as 
Twich, Nettle, Dandelion, &c. otherwiſe they may prove 
a perpetual trouble to you, beſide the charge of often weed- 
ing ; ſo likewiſe if you make Graſs-plots, it matters not how 
barren or poor the ground is, fo it be not either very ſtony or 
barren Gravel,which uſually ſtarves any thing that grows on 
it, if the weather be but a littledry ; but uſually graſs grows 
faſter in Gardens, than moſt Gardners would have it ; but if 
you intend your plats for flowers or Herbs, let your ground 
be good and well cleanſed, but if for flowers chiefly, then a 
lapply of earth from your Kitchin-Garden is belt, and ſupply 
your Kitchin-garden with dung, your herbage will be the 
better. 

Now for the manner of going about to put your Garden 
into form : It is as followeth. Firſt you are to provide a quan- 
tity of handſome ſtreight (takes about four or five foot long, 
being (harpned at one end,and then about two foot anda half 
from the wall or Fence, where a border is to be made, range 
a line,and then by your line pitch down a couple of ſtakes 
of ſuch a length as your level will well reach to level the tops 
of them exactly ; let them ſtand faſtin the ground, and then 
in. the ſame ſtreight range drive down another ſtake about 
a pole or two from your firſt,the which by your eye you ea. 
evel. 
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level with your firſt ſtakes, having gne;z whilſt you- eye your 
ſtakes, either to raiſe or drive your ſtakes lower as you ſhall 
appoint, until it be exact,and then you may proceed as before, 
as occaſion requires, until you, have ſtaked out all your bor- 
ders by your Wall, or out-ſide Fence; and then you are to: 
proceed to the other. part- of your and. firſt meaſuring 
the breadth you intend for your Walk round your Plot or 
outmoſt Walk, and then at ſome ſpecial corner of your inten- 
ded next border or quarter : having ranges your line the 
length of your ground, and caſt, out your Walk, pitchdown 
aſtake exatly at the Corner of your quarter, afdlevel it with 
one of your firſt ſtakes, and then a ſecond inthe ſameſtreight 
line of the ſame height or level with the firſt, and fo proceed 
the whole length, pitching in a. ſtake. at every ſpecial corner 


PS 


of your work, which will be a. ſtanding ruſe to you, noton- 
ly for the level of your ground, but a for the exact carry- 
ing off your quarters ſquare or equal,: and having levelled as 
many ſtakes as you think is ſufficient for every part of your 
ground, go'to your firſt ſtake and conſider what height you 
are to carry, your ground at,cither as jt will maintain of it (elf, 
or as the conveniences. you haye-to: that purpoſe will bear, 
being careful that, you do-not raiſe your ground. ſo as to ob- 
ſtruct”, your door-ways or comings in,.. &c. and having 
conſidered -your ; height,, make, a notch-on your ſtake quite 
round at the height you intend.to carry your level, and then 
with a ſtick or rule meaſure fromthe top of your ſtake, to the 
notch or mark you made z and according to that meaſure go 
andnotch or mark. all your ſtakes, or as many as you think 
fit from the top, downward, and where. the mark falls to be, 
isthe level or height you propounded 5 fo that after you have 
marked your ſtakes, if you think upon due confideration that 
you have reſolved cither too high or too lJow,you may. accor- 
dingly propound another height, and being reſolved, it is 
but faſtening a line about: the natch of | one ſtake, and 
faſtening. it tite about. the notch of another, and by it, if 


You cannot do without it, you may carry on your work level; 
but. 
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but in caſe you would not have your-ground of a'plain level, 
ro the end that any fall of water may nor ſettle or be apt'ts 
ſtand to the annoyance of your Garden,or that the Nature of 
your Plat be ſuch as you cannot make a flat level with con- 
venience, then you may on the fame ſtakes ſo pitchetl -and 
levUled as before, allow what fall you think'fit for your-turn, 
_ that if you allow a'foot, more or leſs at the utmoſt end or 
ſide of your ground, then half ſo much in the middle, e*c. 
conſidering that. if your ground be of any large extent, you 
muſt allow a greater fall 7 the prtrpoſe aforeſgid 3 yet confi- 
dering that tog' great a 'fall may by as prejudicial as too little, 
e*c.or if this way ſeem too troubleſome, then you may take a 
couple of (takes, and according to your former order by a 
line, pitchin one at the; hither end, and another at the far- 
theft end of your.ground, and let them be both of a ſutable 
height above the ground or level you propound at-each'par- 
ticular end, and then between thoſe two firſt ſtakespitch in a 
third, levelling itwith the two former by your eye,and ſo as 
manyas you ſee convenient in order as aforeſaid, aid then 
meaſuring from the top of yourfirſt ſtake to the height you 
intend aſſet the manner aforeſaid, by which means you may 
carry a true falling or hanging level more or leſs, as occafion 
requires, either raiſing or abating as need requires, and altho 
you carry the length of your ground upon falling level, yer 
you may carry every particular range of ſtakes over-thwart or 
croſs your ground, on a plum or flat level a after your firſt 
hanging range is pitched, by which particular ſtakes you are 
to level your over-thwart ranges, yet ſo as handſomely toſute 
and anſwerthe natural fall orlevel propounded. 

By this way of levelling you may eafily find how or which 
way to bring or carry any water-courſe from place to place, 

In thenextplace you are to proceed to the digging and or- 
derly finiſhing of your ground, beginning firſt with: your bor- 
ders,exattly breaking the clods if occaſion requires, alſo care- 
fully picking out allſuch weeds as will not be kill'd mn-the bury- 
ing,laying yourground level & orderly,$ having digged =_e 

rders, 
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borders, to rake them exaQtly according to the level of your 
ground, and then range your line;allowing what breadth you 
think fit or convenient, withall allowing a matter of two inches 
or thereabout of mould on the out-fide of your line to tread 
or beat in juſt even by your line, to the end your borders 
may lye faſt and handſome, and not be too apt to moul- 
der down, and then to fet the edges of your border 
cloſe and handſome on the infide of your line, either 
with Pinks, Violets, or any other thing you think fit that 
keeps always green, and having ſet your range quitethrough, 
cloſe the mould to your herbs firſt on the inſide of your bor- 
der with the edge ofa Tile or the like,making as it were a lit- 
tle gutter,inthew® you aretopour your water when you wa=- 
ter your herbs,w® ought always to be as ſoon as you have done 
ſetting except in a bus time, and then, if not before, to 
clap the fide of your border with the back of your Spade, 
but if you defire to edge your borders with turff, be ſare it 
be not a twitchy kind of turff, far that will be a continual 
plague to your Walks and borders,or you may ſow the edges 
of your borders with Pink ſeed, fivſt making a trail or gutter 
fireight and even on the infideof your line, and therein ſow 
your ſeed as equal as you can, covering it with the ſame or 
other fine mould, | 

After you have finiſhed your utmoſt borders, you are to 
proceed to the finiſhing of your other borders and quacters 
with the like diligence aforeſaid; as to their levelling, breaking 
of clods,and picking out of ſuch weedsas may prove offenlive, 
and if you intend your quarters for knots or grafs,you are to 
rake your ground as you go, that is, when you have digged 
a little to rake it level and then dig a little farther, and rake 
again, and ſo continue until you have finiſhed your quarters; 
but in caſe your ground be fine ſand or the like, you may for- 
bear raking until afterwards as you ſhall hear anon, ſo as you 
lay it very levd in your digging 3 alfo if your ground be ſo 
ſmall that you can reach to the middle with your rake, then 
your beſt way and ſpeedieſt is to make an end of digging 
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firſt, and then rake it exatly : and having procecded thus 
far, whether you intend your plat for graſs or knots, you 
are to tread it all over alike, and then rake it again, we f by 
ſo doing your plat will ſettle in every place alike, which other- 
wiſe it will ſcarce do, and then you may proceed to the pcer- 
fefting of your intended work, and if you make grals-plats, 
and do not lay turft, but ſow them, then your belt way is at- 
ter you have levelled your ground to ſow it pretty thick all 
_ over, and then to tread it in every place alike, and then rake 
it over, and then ſow it a ſecond time treading it and taking it 
handſomely over again, and'in ſo doing the graſs will come 
up ſo thick and handſomely asthe weeds will not eafily get the 
Maſtery as ſometimes it doth when it is ſown too thin, yet ne- 
vertheleſs if any docks or other great weeds come up among(t 
-yourgraſs, you areto weed themclean out, and then by time- 
ly and-often cutting your graſs it will'grow thick and pleaſant, 
the truth is,if graſs be not cut once in a fortnightat leaſt in the 
growing time of the year, it will not be handſome, betides its 
aptneſs to ſeed, and thereby - ſpoiling the beauty and hand- 
ſomeneſs of your walksor border. 1 {1 | 
After you have finiſhed your'borders, : knots or-quarters as 
occaſion ſerves, then you are tomake your Walks, tir(t pitch- 
ing a range of ſtakes juſt in the middle, onlyabout a pole or 
more aſunder after - the manner as you were taught before, 
and according to the nature:of the level, but in caſe. your 
Walks are very wide, - then. you are to have three ranges of 
ſtakes for the more exadt laying of your walks, but do not 
make the fall on each ſide of your walk too great or ſharp, 
but rather a fine,almoſt undiſcernable fall,except your ground 
be very apt to lie wet, ſo great a fall is both unhandſome 
anduneaſie for ſuch as wear high heel'd (hooes, after you have 
ſtzked your Walk or before, you are to dig and level your 
walk with its own earth or gravel,but in caſe the earthlie too 
high or be too good,itwill be your beſt way tocarry ſome of 
it away for a better uſe,than only ro walk on,and inthe room 
thereof to bring and lay cither Gravel or Chalk, or the like, 
and 
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and when you have rough levelled your walk,let it be well 
trodden or beat, that it may not ſettle unequally, after you 
have fini{hed;and then having rough levelled as aforeſaid, then 
Jay on your fine Gravel if you have two ſorts, and remember 
that if you lay your fine Gravel of a good conliderable thick- 
neſs,you may once a year or Once 1n two years new break over 
your Walks, and flouriſh them over with a little or nocharge, 
whereby your Walks will be as new again. The order of 
laying your walksis firſt to ſpread and take your gravel as it 
ought to lie, and then to tread it all over alike, and then 
to rake it again, and then with a beater made of a piece 
of Plank to ſettle it all over, not bringing your rowl upon 
your Walk until it be well ſettled, except it be a light woo- 
den row], leaſt you cauſe your walksto lie in whamps, and 
after you have rowled your walks once or twice in a place 
atlength, it will be a good way to rowl them over-thwart 
with your light rowl, your walks will ſhape the better; alſo 
in caſe the weather be very dry, it willbe a good way after 
you have ſhaped your walks, to water them well with a wa- 
tering pot, and: then when they are fo dryed as that you 
may walk on them, you may beat or rowl them as- you ſee 
cauſe. 

Take notice, that if your gravel be of a very lean nature, 
and have no earthy ſubſtance to cauſe it to bind, you 
may amend that fault by mixing a quantity of ſhort lome 
or clay equally among(t your gravel, but be careful, you 
do not put too much, leaſt you make a worſe fault, there- 
fore uſe. the mean 3 much more mighit be ſaid as to the 
making of walks, as to the prevention of worms caſting, 
for which ſomeuſe ſtore of Salt or Soot, and alſo for preven- 
tion of Moſs, ec. but being ſtraitned for want of time, ler 
this ſufhce. | 

The fitteſt and moſt convenient ſeaſon for making of Gar- 
dens and Walks is the Spring, it being uſually the moſt 
temperate and ſubtilleſt ſeafon both for ſetting ot herbs 
and flowers, as likewiſe for the making of walks, there be- 
ing 
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ing oft a fine intermixture of ſhowers and warm weather, as 
well as dry ; but in caſe your ground where you would erect 
a Garden be very much out of order, either being very 
much over-run with bad ſorts of weeds, as nettles, twich , 
&c. which cannot be deſtroyed with once or twice digging, 
orif very unequal and out of level, ſo that it requires much 
raiſing in ſome places and abatement in other places, where. 
by it will be apt to ſettle uncqually, and cannot be ſo order- 
ed on a ſudden as to continue handſome and level any 
conſiderable time : I ſay in ſach caſes it will be your beſt 
way to cleanſe and level in the Winter betfore,at leaſt before 
you intend to make your Garden, but it would be much 
the better to give it one years Husbandry, and thenyou may 
crop it with ſome ſort of herbage, either Peaſe or Beans, and 
a crop of Turneps after them, taking the firſt opportunity, 
that ſo they may be got off in good time, and fo by twice 
or thrice ſtirring of your ground in one year, being careful] 
to cleanſe and level it at each ſtirring as occaſion requires, 
it will be the fitter, and readier, and in better caſe to plant 
any Trees, and much caſter to make your Garden fo as to 
continue handſome the longer, and beſides, you have the 
ſeaſon of Planting before you, whereby you may finiſh that 
work before-hand, and not deface or ſlubber your Garden 
after it is finiſhed. 

The next thing conſiderable, is the ſeaſons for the in- 
crealing and planting of the divers varieties of herbs and 
flowers, for the furniſhing of the Garden of Pleaſure : 
And fir{t I will begin with thoſe forts commonly call'd Bul- 
bo's, or Onion-rooted flowers, ſomething as tothe ſhape of 
Onions, ſuch as Tulips, Crocus, Daffodils, ec. and although 
all or the moſt of them are ordinarily, and may be taken 
up in the ſpringand planted, both before and in their flower- 
ing, and do pretty well if done carefully and ſpeedily ; yet 
it 18 not the ſare({t and moſt proper ſeaſon for any of them 
that have ſuch kinds of roots, and therefore I would ad- 
viſe every one if they may to take another ſeaſon for the re- 
moving 
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moving of them, eſpecially if they be of ſuch forts as they 


make any ſpecial account of ; for many times a year or 
two is loſt by removing in the ſpring, and ſometimes the 
root 1s very tender, except they be taken up with mould 
cleaving to the root ; and therefore take this general rule 
for all ſuch kinds of flowers fo rooted as I faid before, 
that when the flower is faded, and the leaves of the plant 
withered, you may take them up without any prejudice to 
them, and ſo much the ſooner if you prevent its ſeeding by 
gathering it or cutting oft the ſtalk when the beauty of 
the flower is paſt 3 the ſure ſeaſons are June, July, and 
Auguſt, but if you ſtay until September, they then begin to 
take new root againlt another year, and then your ſeaſon 
15 not good for the pyrpoſe, but rather a hinderance : By 
what hath been ſaid, you may eafily obſerve that ſome ſorts 
may be removed a month or more before others of like 
nature, according to the early or late flowring of them 3 as 
likewiſe according to thetemper of the weather or fcaſon; 
for in a hot and dry time flowers blow quick and ſhed accor- 
dingly, whereas a more cool and moiſt feafon cauſeth flow- 
ers not only to continue longer in flower, but alſo to be 
fairer in malt ſorts, except they be of a very tender nature : 
having taken up any of theſe ſorts of flowers we are ſpeak- 
ing of, if you have any intention of keeping them any time 
out of the ground which you may do to many of them for 
five or ſix months, and ſometimes more without hurt to them 
if occaſion require 3 you are firſt to lay them in the Sun, 
or in ſome Window where they may dry, leſt being wet or 
damp, they ſhould mould, or root, aroccalion their Springing 
before you are willing, which by taking wet or lying in a 
damp place, comes to paſs ſometimes, and are ſometimes 
ſpoiled ; But if your roots are of a more hollow or ſpungy 
nature, as Frittilaria's and fome forts of Hiacynths, ec. 
which will wilk, or be limber, or {hrivel if kept a little too 
long qQut of the ground 3 for ſuch forts, as alſo the roots of ' 
Ranulculo's, if you beneceſlitated to keep them out of the 
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ground over-long, to' mix with them ſame fine dry ſand, 
which will keep them very well a conſiderable time, but 
you muſtnot keep them in a place that is damp or ſubje& to 
moiſture, !1eft they either ſpring or do worſe. 

What I have faid concerning the aforeſaid forts, you may 
obſcrve in ſome meaſure 1n the roots of Lilies and Martagons, 
ach roots as are ſcail, but it neceſſary occaſion cauſe you not 
to keep your flower roots out of the ground, then it 
will be your beſt and ſureſt courſe to ſet them again as ſoon 
as you may conveniently, whereby the occaſioning of ſpoil- 
ing their ſeaſonable and handſome flowering, as alſo there the 
hindering oftheir increaſeis prevented, which ſometimes hap- 
peneth by the too long keeping them out of the ground, be- 
fides other caſualties 3 you ſhall oft find that divers ſorts be- 
ing kept long out of the ground, will begin to put out new 
roots or fibres, if you perceive it, get ſuch into the ground 
as ſoon as you can, for then they are more apt to ſpoil then 
before. In the planting or ſetting of your Tulips, let the 
carth be at leaſt an inch above the top of the root. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the way of increa- 
ſing theſe ſorts of flowers, and that is either by the ſowing 
of their ſeed, or by off-ſets that increaſe from the roots of 
bearing Plants, which being taken off in due ſeaſon as afore- 
ſaid and planted in a ground made hollow and good, will 
1n two or three years become bearing roots, but be care- 
ful you ſet not your roots. in dung leaſt they rot 3. as for 
the off-ſets of the Crown Imperial and Perſian Lilly, their 
off-ſets are a _ while before they come to bear flowers. 

Lillies and Martagons are increaſed by the ſcales taken 
oft from the lower part of the root, beſides what increaſe it 
makes of it ſelf by off-ſets, which in time will come to bear 
flowers hike the Mother-plant 3 let your ground be good 
and pretty free from ſtones, your f_ will thrive the 
better and make the more increaſe, and in caſe you uſe dung 
about your flowers, be ſure it be very well rotted and con- 
verted to mould, and then being well mixed with your earth, 
will do better then uſed alone, A dung 1s more apt to 7 
; an 
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and ſhrink in hotand dry weather, and apt to ſtarve a Plant 
if not ſupplied with moiſture. 

As forthe ſowing of theſe ſorts of Bulbo's rooted flower, 
it is generally ſo ſoon as your ſced isfull ripe, or at leaſt a- 
bout September ; butthere is a great deal of odds-in the time 
of their coming to perfection, for Frittillaria's, and Hia- 
cynths, and Crocus comes to- theflowering a long time before 
Tulips, Crown Imperial, and Martagons 3 the moſt frugal 
way of ſowing ofthem is in pots or Boxes made for the pur- 
poſe, being fil'd with very good ſifted mould,  do- not ſow 
your ſeed too: thick, cover it about an inch deep or there- 
about, let their ſcituation. be pretty temperate, and after 
they are two years-growth or more, you may take them- up 
and Plant them. in ſome thinner order, take them up when 
they have done growing as aforeſaid : Take notice that Tu- 
lips are more apt to run down deep into the ground;than any: 
other ſort,. and therefore tobe more often taken up than'other 
ſort of Bulbos Plants, your care muſt be to keep them clean 
from weeds upon all occaſions asneed requires. 

The next ſort to beſpoke to is Eminies or Anemonies,which 
is of that ſort of Plant called Tuberes rooted. 

Theſe forts of flowers likewiſe are and may be taken up 
in.the Spring or flowring time, and-may be with leſs pre- 
judice than many other. - Bulbos -plants as beingapt to draw 
new root quickly, whereas Tulips are not fo apt, bo yet the 
beſt ſeaſon is (as I ſaid of the foregoing. ſorts) when the 
leaves are withered, and their ſpringing ſeaſon is over, which 
1s uſually from the beginning of Je to the end of Fly, and 
ſometimes later 1n cafe the weather continue dry 5 but when 
the weather grows cool and moiſt, they begin to take new 
ro0t again, and then it is not ſo ſeaſonable to ſtir them, 
cſpecially to keep dry out of the ground, whereas thoſe ta- 
ken up as aforeſaid and drycd a time inthe Sun,may be kept 
ſound and wellnear a year, cſpecially if the roots have any 
conliderable ſubſtance , Burt if as I ſaid of the fore-going 
ſort, they lve damp or take wet, they are liable to ſpoil = 
loſs ; 
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loſs ; they are increaſed by parting their roots either intheir 
growing ſeaſon, or when they are taken up afterward, eve- 
ry little crum being apt to grow if they be not too much 
witherd or dryd, allo they are increaſed by the fowing of 
their ſeed, which the ſingle ſort afford pretty well (but not 
the double that I know of ) whereby many varicties are 
raiſed; if you dclire to make increaſe by ſowing, you are to 
take notiee of your ſeed when it groweth near ripe, which 
you may know by its-parting a little. near the ſtalk, fo that 
in alittle time after it will be fit to gather, otherwile the wind 
will quickly blow it away with the dounin which it is wrapr, 
and being ripe and pretty well dryed, you are to part it and | 
gently rubit between your hands with a little dry ſand, 
the better to ſeparate it, and then to ſow it in ſome Pots or 
Boxes for the purpoſe in ſome very fine ſifted mould, if 
you add'a little fine willow mould with your earth, 1 think 
It will be the better 3 do not ſow your ſeed over thick, 
and then cover it about an inch deep with the like fine 
mould ; the moſt gaintul ſeaſon to ſow it in, is as ſoon as it 
is ripe, let the ſcituation be rather ſhade than Sun, let them 
be kept moderate moiſt, you may likewiſe ſow-your ſeed 
1n the ſpring, if your ſeed be ſown pretty forward, and the 
earth and ſcituation very futable ; they may be forward 
enough to _ out in ſome thinner order, time enough to 
get ſtrength before the Winter following 3 but if you are 
not forward enough, then you muſt take the Spring, you 
muſt take ſome care of them in caſe of hard weather, for 
'T have known many miſcarfy in a hard or ſharp Winter, 
the ſeaſon to Plant your bearing roots that were takenup in 
their fit ſeaſon is in Augyſt or September, ſome of them may 
flower before, or in the Winter, if weather be any thing 
temperate, but chiefly forward in the ſpring 3 but if you 
keep ſome of your roots, and Plant ſome in Febrnary, if wea- 
ther permit, and ſome in eMarch or April, you hall have 
them flower in ſeveral ſeaſons according as you planted them, 
only remember that thoſe you Plant to flower in the more 
| hot 


hot ſeaſon, let their ſcituation be ſuch as not to be too 
much in the Sun 3 for the truth is, their natural feaſon is the 
Spring, which is commonly pretty temperate, and there- 
fore the more temperate, the more agreeable to their nature, 
and in ſo doing you may enjoy the pleaſure of their beau- 
tics the longer : Again. 

Set not your Eminie roots too deep, neither in wet nor 
ſtrong cool ground, leaſt they ſhould rot, eſpecially the 
more tender or delicate ſorts, b-ing ſet about an inch or two 
at the moſt is ſufficient in the moſt temperate ground, do 
not water your more choice kinds unti} they begin to ſpring, 
except in hot and dry weather, yet ſome in caſe of late plant- 
ing, in caſe their roots are very dry, do put them into water 
to plump, which in ſucha caſe cannot hurt them. 

Againif your Eminies be of choice ſorts, truſt not the Win- 
ter with them, but rather keep them until the beginning of 
eMarch, except you plant them in Pots, &c. then you may 
begin with them ſooner by houfing your Pots until they have 
taken new root. 


Of theſe flowers call'd Fibres, or ftvingy rooted Plants, 

eſe ſorts of Plants domuch differ m their uſage or Huſ 

bandry from the former, eſpecially Tulips, &#c. and 
are moſt ſeaſonably to be taken up to be —_— {lpt, laid 
and planted in the Spring, and moſt of them in their flower- 
ing with very little prejudice as'to their well-being, and in- 
deed the moſt of them may with alittle care anddiligence be 
removed and (lipt from March until *Bartholomew-tide, eſpe- 
cially if youtake notice of thoſe direCtions concerning the or- 
dering of ſmall herbs, m that part that treateth of the 
ordering of the Kitchin-Garden, only take notice, that 
thoſe ſorts that run up very much and forward into ſpin- 
dles for flowers, would be dealt withall ſomething the ear- 
J;er, or after their chief flowering is over, and be ſure that 
what ſeaſon ſoever you take, be careful to keep your flips 


or Plants pretty raoiſt, until they have taken root at leaſt 3 
alfo, 
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alſo take notice, that for ſuch things as ordinarily indurethe 
Winter, and are hardy, as Pinks, Violets and many others ; 
for ſuch you may begin in Febrwary to ſet them,as I have of- 
ten, whereby they have gained fo good rooting, that the 
trouble of watering them hath been ſaved. 


Of Carrations and Gilly-flowers, and their ordering, 


Nd firſt of the ſowing of their ſeed, from whence ari- 
A ſeth very many varieties according to the goodneſs of 
the ſeed ſown, and nature of the air in which they are ſown.,and 
imdeed few would believe the different inclination of one and 
the ſame ſort of ſeed, being ſown in the fame ground where 
it was ſaved, and of the ſame fort in a contrary ' air and 
ground; theobſecrvation I will leave toeach practitioner, and 
to the end you may have. good varieties, your care muſt be 
to getor ſave ſuch as come from good double flowers, or 
elſe it will hardly be worth your labour to ſow and Plant 
them : having procured ſome ſeed, you areto prepare a bed 
which ought to be both rich and well prepared, and in a 
temperate ſcituation, do notſow your ſeed very thick, and 
then cover it about an inch deep, or leſs with fine mould, 
or you may ſpittle it in with your Spade : or you may ſow 
it in trails, but not very thick 3 or which is a more ſaving 
way, you may ſow it in ſome old half tubs -or boxes for 
the - purpoſe, and be careful to keep them clean weeded 
and watered if occaſion require, and when your plants are 
about two or three inches high, you may take them up 
and plant them in fome thinner order, giving them ſome 
water at theplantingand afterwards, untill they have taken 
new root, and in caſe they have been fown very thick, you 
muſt begin the ſooner to plant them out, but if they are too 
ſmall to plant out on beds, then it were good to prick them 
out in ſuch like things as I named, that 1s, tubs, @*c. if you 
remove whilſt they are very ſmall, you may ſet them thenear- 
er together, and take up every other Plant afterwards _ 
they 
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they are better grown, they may ſtand about half a foot aſan- 
der or thereabout, where they may grow until you ſee what 
varicties youſhall have, and then you may takethem up with 
ſome earth with them, and Plant them where you would 
have them flower, not forgetting to water them at their firſt 
planting ; the ſeaſon to ſow them, is any time from the latter 
end of February to eMidſummer, or a little later ; they arc 
pretty hardy, but being ſown pretty timely in the Spring. 
they will be large rooted againſt the time of flowering, and 
accordingly will yield more flowers, or more branches, 
or {lips to increaſe by laying, - which is the only ſure way 
to increaſe from ſeeding, eſpecially ſometimes they will flow- 
er the ſame Summer or Autumn, it ſown very timely. 
Theſe forts of flowers are hkewiſe increaſed both by (tp- 
ping, and by laying, but layingis abundantly the ſurcſt way. 
But firſt,] will ſpeak of the ſetting of their (lips. And firſt you 
are to prepare a bed, which ought to be of very fine and rich 
mould, and fo ſcituated, or at leaſt ſuch proviſion made, 
that the Sun come not at them wntil they are rooted, o- 
therwiſe one half dayes Sun may ſpoil your labours, and 
fruſtrate your expectation, eſpecially if ſet any thing for- 
ward whilſt the Sun hath any conſiderable ſtrength ; the 
manner of \lipping is as followeth, make choice of ſuch (lips 
as are pretty ſtrong, not ſuch as are ſmall, weak, under 
ſlips, if you may have better, neither ſuch as havedivers ſmall 
{lips on them, but yet even ſuch being ſet _ timely in the 
Spring, do often thrive well enough, as I aid, let your flips 
be one entire branch and not ſpindled, the which you are 
to cut off cloſe to the body orarm of- the old root if ſhort, 
otherwiſe you may leave two or three Joynts, the which 
may ſpring our again 3 then take your ſlip and trim off ſome 
of the lower leaves, not leaving your {lip with too great er 
buſles top, and then top the other leaves even, and then cut 
your (lip even atthe bottom of a Joynt, and if it be pretty 
{trong, you may {it 1t up to che next Joynt or high», if the 
Joynts Dethick or ueartogether : aw thentt you will throw 
& tha 
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them into a pail of water foran. hour or two, .and then you 
may ſet them, having firſt puta little earth or clay to keep 
the ſlipopen ; butif your ſlip be weak, you may forbear ſlit- 
ting it, and then ſer them pretty near together but not ve- 
ry deep, to ſmother the ſprout blade, and then water them 
well, keeping them moiſt, not ſuffering the Sunto come 
at them until they be rooted, and then, but by little and 
little, yet giving them air as much as may be without Sun ;, 
and when they are pretty well rooted, you may gently 
raiſe them or cut them out with a little mould, abiding to 
each root, and then plant them where you would havethem 
grow, not forgetting to water them at their firſt planting 
at leaſt : Take notice, that but few of thoſe lowers com- 
monly raiſed of ſeed are apt to grow of ſlips in compari- 
ſon of thoſe ſorts of old flowers call'd Cloves, Carnations, 
Dovers, and ſome others ; and therefore it will be your beſt 
way to propagate them and all other forts of choice Gilly- 
flowers, by laying 3 the order and manner whereof follow- 
eth, only take notice, that the ſeaſon for ſetting ſlips, isany 
time from eMarch until * Bartholomew-tide, if your roots will 
afford ſach flips as I ſpeak of 5 but the chief ſeaſon is Fuxc, 
July, and Avgnſt. Now the end of laying, isthat your flips 
may take root before you cut them off from their Mother- 
plant, the manner is thus : Take the branch or flip you deſire 
to increaſe or lay, and with a- ſharp Pen-knife cut off fome 
of the under leaves, at leaſt ſo many as are any way trouble- 
ome asto the performance of your work, then make choice 
of that Joynt that is moſt convenient either to lay down into 
the ground, or in a lay pot, &c. and then with your knife 
beginning a little below the Joynt on the under-f(ide of it 
cut it upward with a flit to the next Joynt above, or more 
if the Joynts be very near together; alſo if your layer be 
ſtiff and not pliable, it will be beſt to (lit it the more, ſhi ie 
in the middle, yet foas your layer may have. convenient ſub- 
ſtance ; as likewiſe that part that is to feed it, then cut that 
end of your layer where you began toſlit it, juſt at the bot- 

tom 
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tom of the Joynt where it is to take its root, and then with a 
pou of its leaf, or a little carth, &c, you may cauſe the ſlit to 
eep open, And laſtly, if it lyenearthe ground, which ought 
to be made looſe or holiow, you may bend down your 
layer, and with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, keep 
your layer in its place, laying about an inch thickneſs of 
tine mould upon it, about the place where it was laid, and 
then ſprinkle a little water on 1t at firſt laying, and after- 
ward 1n caſcit grow dry; and in caſe your layer grow ſo high 
you cannot bring it to the ground, then you may make pro- 
vilion either with lay-pots,ofw® there are divers made on pur- 
poſe,with a ſlitor notch on the (1de,the better to let your layer 
into the middle of your pot, or other convenience to like 
purpoſe ; being filled half full of mould firſt, and then with 
a piece of leather or hat-paring, to keep your layer down, 
you may fill your pot up with mould, and water it as oc- 
caſion requires, ſome cut the top of their layer at ficſt, 
and ſome do not, the matter is not much, and by this means 
you may quickly makea confiderable increaſe of your Gilly- 
flowers ; the time of their taking root ſufficient to Plant 
out is ſomething different, for ſome ſorts will be forwarder 
inrooting in three weeks or a month, thenothers will in twice 
the time. I may fay the like of the ſeaſon or weather, there- 
fore if you ſee your layer thriving and luſty, you may open 
the earth a little gently near where it was laid, and you may 
eaſily be ſatisfied whether it be ſufficient to cut off and 
tranſplant 3 your layersbeing rooted, you may with the back 
of your knife do away a little of the earth, a little above 
the place where it was laid, and cut it off, railing it up with 
its mould with care, leaſt the weight thereof ſhould tear off 
the root from your layer, then with your knife cut off that 
little remnant piece that remains near the root of your layer, 
either clo{: by the root, or clſe cut it .off at aJoynt, that 
itmay hkewiſe take root, otherwiſe it may ro: and prove 
prejudicial to your Plant, 2nd then you may plane your lay- 
er either on convenient beds or pots, asyou think fit, remems 
S 2 bring 
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bring as I oft admoniſh, to water and ſhadow at firſt phant- 
ing, if occaſion require 3 the ſeaſon to lay flowers is, and may 
be, from the beginning of March, until eMfichaelmas, if your 
roots have ſufficient branches for the purpoſe ; it is beſt 
laying hold on the firſt and moſt ſeaſonable oppor- 
tunity, by ſo doing you occaſion your old root to make 
a farther improvement, beſides the advantage you have in the 
forwardneſs of your young roots. 

Very much more might be ſaid concerning theſe kinds of 
flowers, as to- their advancement and preſervation, as alſo 
concerning the Artificial preparing and mixture of earths, 
tending to the aforeſaid end. But I ſhall fay but little more 
than this, thata good midling tempered mould or earth that 
is freſh, and hath not been uſed in and about plants of like 
nature or temperis naturally beſt; forit isan unqueſtionable 
truth, that ſeveral kinds of Plants draw ſeveral ſorts of juice 
or nouriſhment from the earth, even that which is moſt natu- 
ral tothem, as is commonly to be obſerved amongſt Huf- 
bandmen in changing their crops upon one and the ſame 
ground, being freſh and good for one fort of Grain, and 
not for another ſort that grew on the ſame ground the year 
before, except in caſe the ground be new and in very good 
heart, and thereupon may bring one ſort of crop two years 
together 3 but if you think your earth be not quick e- 
nough, or otherwiſe defective there are ſeveral ſorts of 
carth or mixture eaſily to be had to amend the defect ; as 
in caſe it be too heavy or cloggy, fine ſand witha little wil- 
low mould or lime rubbiſh of old walls, ec, and ſoon the 
contrary, as need requires 5 many good Flowriſts make uſe 
of a little willow mould to ſtrew in the hole where they ſet 
their flowers, to draw root the quicker, overmuch may do 
harm, in cauſing your flowers to be ſomewhat the more apt 
toCanker, e*c,another thing to be taken notice of concerning 
theſe flowers, is their ſcituation, which tendeth much to 
their advancement, as to the continuing of them longer in 
their beauty, and more large and ſtately in their flower ; 
and 
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and this 1s only by ſetting them where the Sun 'hath not 
much power, asinſomeplaces where Trees keep off the vio- 
Jence of the Sun, or by planting them where they may not have 
above a quarter Sun,and that in the molt temperate time of 
- the day 3 and this is one of the chiefeſt ends of ſetting flowers 
in pots, becauſe they may fo ealily be removed from one 
place to another, as the weather or time of the year requires 
for the Sun haſtens flowers to perfection, cauſing them quick- 
ly to flower, and quickly to fade, and ſo to perfect their 
ſecd 3. alſo in caſe of much rain, it is good cither to remove 
your pots'of flowers under ſome {hade, or to lay them fide- 
ways, on the ground, and although much wet be an enemy to 
choice flowers, yet convenient moiſture is ſo neceſlary,, as 
without it the earth cannot give life and vigour to your 
Plants. 

Again for my part, when I have principal reſpe& to the 
iacreafe and improvement of my Plants 3 I donot love to 
confine them within the bounds of a Pot, but rather Plant 
them in ſome indifferent temperate ſcituation , where they 
may not be ſubject to any: extreams. | 

Anotherthing pradiſed amongſt thoſe that delight in the 
fairneſs and trim growing of | their flowers, is pretty time- 
ly to crop off divers of the ſpindles from their Plants, in 
caſe many do ſhoot forth, as in ſome forts there do; as al- 
ſo divers of their Buds for flowers whilſt very young, leav- 
ing but a few, to the end they may be the larger. 

Alſo for thoſe that are apt to break the Pod too much up- 
one-{ide ; you are for the more handſome and graceful blow- 
ing of your-flowers, before they are too much crackt, to 
open the Pods a little equally on each (ide, yet ſo as-notto 
bruiſe or deface your flower in the bud, alſo beſides the 0+ 
pening'of the Pod, ſome uſe to wrap about them a thing 
eall'&'Ox-gut,, which: being-a little wet, will ſtick and keep 
the flower from breaking 3 others ufe other things,though not 
to handſome as the Bark of aſhen ſticks wrung oit being green 


and ſappy,. and cut into ſeveral rings as it were, which ſerve 
tO 
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to keep their flower Pods in handſome order, ſome only tie 
them, either with baſs,thread or yarn, others in time conveni- 
ent ſave the Weſand-pipe of great Fowls, as Geele, ec. and 
being cut into ſeveral rings, ſerve to put over the pods of the 
flowers, thereby. cauſing them to blow round and handſome. 

Alſo amongſt the ſeveral inconveniences that July flo- 
wers are ſubject to in their flowring, Earwigs are not the 
leaſt, for in a little time if not prevented, . they will deface 
and put an end to the beauty of your flowers, by cating the 
{weet ends of the leaves of the blotJom, and are likewiſe de- 
ſtruQtive to their ſeed, if not deſtroyed intime 3 for preventi- 
on whereof, you are to ſtick up diversfticksnear your flower- 
roots, and upon them to hang or faſten either ſome hollow 
Canes or Kickes, or the Hoo!ts of Cattel, into which things 
they will creep for ſhelter, and theiz every morning at leaſt, 
to take them off, and knock them on the ground, and de- 
ſtroy with your foot ſo manyas you ſee 3 and then put thoſe 
things in their places again, not neglecting to do fo every 
day , once at leaſt, ſome have uſed other means tor preven- 
tion of theſe kinds of Creatures, as the ſetting their pots in 
ſome ſhallow things that would hold water, whereby theſe 
Vermine could not come to their flowers , but through 
the water, other inconveniences do happen to fome, where- 
of I have ſpoke already : But let this ſuffice for the preſent. 


Of the ordering and increaſing of Auriculo's, Bears-ear, (or as 
ſome call them) French-Cowſlips. 

Ecauſe of the great reſpe&that this pretty fort of flower 

) hath, by reaſon of the abundant varieties of Colours it 
is apt to run into by ſowing of the ſeed:I ſhall ſet down a hitle 
concerning its increaſe ; and firltof the ſowing of the Seed 
the which 1s not altogether ſo hard to'get 3 I mean ſuch as 1s 
apteſt tobring good varieties, asheretofore ; tor now, not on- 
ly Dutch and Walloon Flowriſts, which were the moſt 
diligent Savers and Sowers hereof, but divers of our Eng- 
liſh Flowriſts and Gardeners, do ſave and fow, and raiſe 
great 
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great increaſe thereof, and therefore the eaſier to procure 3 
and being furniſhed therewith, you are according to your 
quantity to provide cither ſome brand- pan like a Milk-pan 
or flower pots, or any the like convenient thing (for you 
are not to ſow it on beds as other ſorts of ſeed are or may ) 
then you are to fill your panor like proviſion with ſuch rot- 
ten'earth or mould, as is to be found in old decayed Wils 
lows, let it be ſifted, eſpecially the uppermoſt of it, and 
thereon ſow your ſeed not over thick, for that will prove 
ſomeloſs if your ſced be good, then cover it with ſome of 
the like ſifted monld about half an inch 3 Jet your ſcituati- 
on be temperate, rather ſhade then Sun, eſpecially in the 
Spring. The ſeaſons are from the mid(t of September, to the - 
middle of Novexb. at which ſeaſons I have had it come very 
well ; you are to take ſome care of them in the ſpring, be- 
ing apt to be ſpewed or raiſed out af the ground, eſpecia]- 
ly by ſmall frolts hollowing the earth : Indeed it 1s a plant 
of ſhallow rooting, that it is very apt, though pretty well 
rown, to be turned out of the ground 3 and therefore we 
fnd that they do beſt hold and increaſe, being planted m a 
pretty faſt kind of ground; otherwiſe a-place that hath but 
little Sun, for they-are ordinarily-hardy enough as to cold ; 
ſometimes by ſowing too late, or too dry, or overdeep co» 
vered the ſeed, will lye until the ſecond ſeaſon before it ap- 
pears 3 but being ſown in fit ſeaſon and order, according- 
ly it will come: up about Seven months after 5 you may 
very much preferve your young Plants in the ſpring, by 
covering them conveniently with Baſs-mats, both from the 
Sun, and Froſty-mornings, let them have feaſonable moiſture 
as occaſion requires 3 and when your plants are about the 
breadth of a penny, you may prick them out in pots, orother 
the like convenient things, until they have got more ſtrength 
to be planted on convenient beds, the which you are to - 
trench with either new Cow-dung, or other newdung where - 
by the worms will not beſo apt to turn them out, until they - 
have got ſome convenient hold in the ground 3 m fome _ 
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of ground, they. will not thrive unleſs they be ſct in pots, 
and have convenient air,. but little Sun and that temperate, 
your old roots muſt be new earthed or moulded once a 
year at leaſt, they arc ſo apt to work out of the ground ; if 
you do plant in pots as molt do their choiceſt, you are to 
till your pot half full of good rotten . Cow-dung, where- 
by your lowers will be fair, and «not ftarve in ſuch narrow 
bounds 3 let them pot want convenient watering, they 
are ſometimes apt to root, «eſpecially . being planted in a 
wet ſeaſon at the declining of the year,. theyre very. apt 
to grow of (lips, but the ſpring is the belt ſeaſon”; for towards 
the declining of the year, the worms are more- apt to 
turn them out of the ground : More might have been ſaid 
as to the ordering otthisſort of flowers, and for the choice 
of Colours to bring the moſt and belt varieties 3 but being 
{traitned, let this ſathce. | 


Of Prim-roſes and *Polianters, ec. 


He ſeeds of any of thoſe ſorts that bear ſeed, which are 

| chiefly the ſingle, of ſeveral formsand colours, being 
ſowri either in the ſpring or Autumn; for I have ſown 
in both ſeaſons, and have had very pretty varieties come, 
and ſome contrary to their Mother-plant 5 their ſcituation 
ought rather to be ſhade than Sun, 'if you fow-in' Autrmr 
defer not, that ſo your Plants may get-{irength afore the 
Wintea, which will be apt to heave them outof the ground, 
and make you ſome work to prick them in again + I have 
ſown ſomething late at that time of the year, and have had 
them come up very well in the ſpring following. 'I have 
likewiſe ſown 1n the ſpring , . and the next Spring after I 
have had fine varieties of flowers. The ſavingſt way to 
ſow.is in Pots or the like, and a ſhady ſcituationis beſt ; they 
grow and increaſe well of the {lip, and parting of them, and 
new planting of them once in a year or tivo, cauſeth them 
to flower more frequent, both carly and late in caſe of -rem- 
perate weather. Hepa- 
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Hepatica's are likewiſe increaſed by ſowing, as well as by 
parting their roots; alſo the ſeveral varieties of London-rutfts, 
or Pride of Londonis increaſed the ſame way. 

Now by what I have written, you may caſily gueſs what 
improvements may be made by ſowing of the ſcedsof divers 
Flowers and Herbs, which if I thought were necetlary, I could 
have enlarged upon. 

This already being ſufficient for any ingenious young pra- 
Ctitioner, I ſhall conclude as to this. 

To the end any young practitioner may readily know what 
to.ſcek or inquire after for the furniſhing of their Gardens 3 
I have here under, ſet down a Catalogue of flowers, as 
Ihave of Herbs at the end of the Kitchin-Garden ; both ſuch 
as are yearly to be raiſed of Seed, call'd Annuals ; as alfo 
others of divers kinds, and becauſe many are very much 
taken and affected with furniſhing of their flower-pots, for 
the adorning of ſome Rooms in their Houſes, &c, I have 
ſet down the Names of divers ſorts and kinds, that are fit 
for the aforeſaid purpoſes, in regard of the length of their 
Stalksor Branches 3 as alſo of ſuch as are only for Ornament 
in their places where they grow, or for Noſe-gays: And firſt 
of thoſe call'd Annuals, yearly to beſown. 


Adonis-flower. Fox-gloves, white and red. 
African-Marygolds, Small white flax. 
Scarlet-Beans. French Honey-ſuckles. 
Coventry Bell-flowers. Honeſty, or white Sattin. 


Great blew bind-weed, or | Hollihocks, double and fin- 
Connuvolu's major. e. 
Small bind-weed, or Connu- | Larks-heels or Spurs, divers 


volu's minor. varieties. 
Catch-fly, two ſorts. Lupins. 
Candy-tuffts, twoorthree va- | Melancholly Gentleman. 
rieties. Moth-mullins, four orfive va- 
Fennel-flower or Nigella,cwo | rieties. 
or three varieties: | Marygolds, double. 
T French 
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French Marygolds, two or | 
three varietics. 

Princes Feather, two forts 
ordinary | 

Princes Feather, or Amoran- 
tus.divers varicties. 

tender, 

Pearl-graſs. 

Tree Primroſe. 

Double Poppies, divers va- | 
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rictics. 

Indian or Musk Scabious, di-/ 
vers varicties, 

Sjanus or Bottles, divers va- 
rieties. 

Spaniſh Saffron, 

Snap Dragons, divers varie- 
ties. 

Stock Gilly Alovwers. 

Venus's Lookino-glaſs. 


Theſe are likewiſe raiſed of feed, and are likewiſe increaſed by Nip 
ping, parting their roots, «n41 laying fit to furs. iſh a Flow- 


er por, 


nr | | 
Canterbury Bells, 

Columbines, of divers va- 
rieties. \ 


Cranes-bill, of divers ſorts. | 


Carnations, or Gilly-flower: 
Everlaſting peaſe. 

Fraxanclla. | 
Goats-Rue. 

Whitſon- Gilly-flowers, ſingle. 


Wall-Gilly-flowers, ſingle: 
Stock-Gilly-flowers, double 


and fingle. 


Hollthocks, doubleand lingle. | 


Sweet John. , "= 
A double white flower, call'd* 
White Marygold,' 
I ſuppoſe of the kindred of 
the maths. 
' None-$ich, ©or flowerof Brif- 
' tol fingle.” 
Pinks.double and' ſingle. 
Snap-dragons, 1}, I 
Spaniſh tuftts. 
Throat-wort," a fort of Bell- 
flower. 
' Valerion, red, and thegreck, 
both white and blew. 


Theſe are generally increaſed by ſlipping and parting, and fit fir 4 


Flower * Pot. 


Ulter-aticus, or Italian ſtar-wort, apt to runin a Gar- 


den. 


Batchellor Buttons, or double Campions, four or five varie- 


tics, 


Peach-ltaved Bell-flowers, both blew and white. 


Double 
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Double Cro oot, .divers ſorts, beſides the more choice ſorts 

*ktibiwn Þeft by the: tatine name Kanilc ald's, 

Crimſon Cardinals-flow er. 

' Double Featherfew. 

Hungarian Deag:Nettle. 

'Spanifh' knap- -w *6cd.. 

Lichries,: OF. ; dou ible none- -(uch. 

LXAfei' Smocks-do6uble. © © je 

Live evcn or life eycrlaſtipg. - altl-10 : 

Blew Mary) golds... -.. 4 x; fs ROI = 

Periwinkle” 3 or 4 varictics Wm des tlie s Freat ſort. 

Double Rockets or Whitſon July- flowers, 3 warictics, 

Double Sope-wort, a bulte runner 1n a Garden, voth white 
and Purple. 

Double "6,200 Willams. 

Double Wall-flowers thrce or four ſorts: 

Willow-flower, a troublctome gueſsina Garden though pret- 
ty for a flower pot. | 


The mames of other ſort, of Flowers, both *Bulbo's and Tubero's 
rooted, *t o furniſh 4 Gardee, Fa: agorn 4 Flower-pot. 


Nemonies, or Eminies, | Lillies, four or five varieties. 
many varicties. __. + Moles, ſeveral varieties. 
Crown Imperial,a double.and Martagons ſix . varieties at 
2 ſorts of {1ngle. | | 


Corn-Flags, two ſorts. Munks-hoods. 
Frittilaria's, ſeveral-varjeties. | Pionyes, fix orſeven varieties. 
FlowerdeluceyBulhg' s;& Tu- | Perfian Lilly, 


Star-Flowers, divers varieties. 


bero's, very many varieties. 


Hyacinths or Jacynths, d- } 2 _ abundant in varieties. 
vers varieties. 

Indian Jyca. 

Kings-ſpear,yellow and white. 


Bulbo's Violets, of a large 
ſort, 


T 2 The 
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The Names of divers other pretty Flowers, fit to furniſh a Garden, 
and ſome of them may ſerve for the Flower-pot, eſpecially if 
they grow in Rich ground, or ſtand until they are fu lly and 
compleatly blown, moſt” Bulbo's roots. 

Ulbo's Violet, two or | hony ſuckle; of others, a 


three ſorts. | fumetary, two ſorts. 

Crocus and Saffron-flowers , | Marracock, or Paſlion-flgw- 

many varieties. er. 
Colchecoms, double and fin- | Ranulculo's, befides thoſe I 

gle, 50or 6 varieties., have mentioned, before. 
Grape-flowers, varictics. Sow-bread, varieties. 
Hollow-root Flower, of ſome | Spider-wort, varieties, 

call'd dwarf or ground | Winter-wolfs-bane. 


Other ſorts fit to furniſh a Garden, &\c. 
Arren-wort. | Lilly of the Valley. 
Bears-car , or French | Marvel of the World. 
Cowſlips, and Bears-car | Mandrake, Golden Mouſe- 


ſanickle. EAT. 
Cowllips and Pagles, divers. | Navel-worts, 3 or 4 varietics. 
Heparica's, four varieties. | Pancesor Hearts-eaſe; ſeveral. 
Jeruſalem-Cow!llip, two ſorts. j Primroſes and Polianters, di- 
Criſmaſs-flower. | vers. 
Daſies, divers double. Sultans flower, or Turky- 
Indian-Creſſes, or Naſterſian | Corn-flower. 

Indicum. Violets. 


I forgot to mention it before, it will be your beſt way e- 
very year to raiſe your choiceſt and tendereſt Annual Plants 
ona hot bed, .I mean, the fineſt ſorts of Amarantu's, Perpurio, 
African Marygolds, yellow Larks fpur, with divers others, 
and by ſo doing, you may fave ſeed of them moſt years, 0- 
therwife you may mils. 

The manner of making a hot bed, is ſet down towards the 
-1d of the Kitchin Garden, to which I refer you ; as for 0- 
thor, 101 may fow themin leveral places in Trails, or other- 
ve a tw 1 a place. 


Thus 


\ 
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Thus I have ſet down the ordinary names of many varieties 
of Flowers, and althoughlT have not obſerved ſo handſome a 
method as might have been wilht, yet it may ſufficiently an- 
ſwermy end; namely that young praciitioners may know what 


to ſeek or inquire for, for the aforeſaid purpoſes. 


Here followeth the names of divers Flowring-trees , which are 


pretty Ornaments to help to furniſh a Garden, exc. 


Apple, 
Peach, 
Pear, 
Cherry, 


With double Bloſſoms. 


Melerion increaſed chiefly by | Senas, two or three forts by 
ſowing, ſometimes by lay- 


ing. 


5 
Jaſlamines, ſeveral by ſuckers 
or lay 
Shrub-mallows, by laying. 


CTS, 


Honey-ſucklesor Wood-bines | 


ſeveral by cutting and lay- 


_ laying 


as the former. 


Siringa, 


by ſuckers, &c. | 


Laburnum, by ſeed. 
The names of ſome ſorts of ever-green that are hardy, the moſt of 


them are increaſed by cutting, and laying, ſome of ſeed, 
Llaturnus, or ever-green 
Prinet. 

Arbutus, of ſome houſed, 
but doth well in a warm 
ſcituation, 

Arbor-vita. 

Box, 3 ſorts. | 


ſeed, &*c. 
Clematis, double and ſingle 
by hying. 
Primor Prinet, being brought 


into a Tree, is pretty for 
flowers1n its ſeaſon,though 


common. 
ing. Bladder-nut- ſuckers. 
Gilder-roſes, by ſuckers and | Lawrus Tinus by 


laying, 


ſometimes by cutting, 

Lelacks, two or three forts | Pomegranate, double and fin- 
gle, of ſome is houſed, in- 
creaſed by laying, alſo 


of ſeed. 


Bayes ordinary. 
Cherry-bay, or great Law- 


rel. 


Lawrus Tinus. 
Cypres. 
| Firr-tree. 
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Holly, both red and-yellow- | Pine-txees, two forts. 
berried, Yew-tree. 


Piracantha. Ever-green, Oak. 
Pcrriwinkle, great and ſmall, 


The names of a fiw, of tender or houſed greens, more eaſte to in- 
( reaſe than p reſerve, 


Range. Olianders. 
Limon. Mirtles, 4 or 5 _ 
Citron. | 


With many other ſorts, which at preſent T cannot call to 
mind, | 
Amongſt thoſe forts of Plants mentioned 1n this Book, thef” 
are fit to plant about Arbors, -which being often and ſeafo 
nably clipt after they are ſpread & tied in every bare or naked 
place, as occaſion ſerves, will thicken and be handſome, and 
vour Arbor will indure and uphold it ſclf with little repair, 
but by the neglect of the former directions your Arbor will 
quickly run to ruin, | 
Sweet-bryecr. Alſo Plumb-trees with divers 
Honey-Suckles. other the like. 


Clematis. - 4 But if you would haveit al- 
Je{lamine. ways green then 
Scorpion Sena. { Cypris, very good. 

Prime or Prinet. | Piracantas. 

Tamarisk. Filaree, none better. 


Roſes, white Frankford,e*c. | Allaturnus. 
Alſo if any deſire it, white | Hollv ,. or 

buſh will make a very du- | Lawrcls, &*c. 

rable Arbor. 1; VIW 

As for hedges in Gardens, they are and may be made of 
ſeveral ſorts of ſhrubs, as every one fancies, but it is belt to 
make them of one-entire ſort of ſtuff, hecauſe of their ſu- 
table or handſome growing together ; for being; :mixed,.;one 
ſort differs in grotwh'from another, ſome requiring tobe cut 
twice to others once « By the oftenclipping of your hedges, 


they 


me Env  Oraracner. I'43 
—_ grow thick, ſtrong, handſome, by the neglect the contrary- 
awthorn or white-buſh is beſt. 
Prime. 
Gooſe-berries, or Currans, expett to be little and mean fruit, if you 
keep your hedge handſome. 
Sweet-brycr, it muſt be cut as oft as graſs, elſe not handſome. 
Suckersof Plams, and of ſome young horn bean, cc. 
If you would have them always green, you may ſet 
Box the Engliſh is the ſpecdieſt, 
Filare. 
Holly. 
Laurus tinus. 
Piracantha, 
A! Periwinkle, for low hedges being oft cut will be handſome. 
Ai' Melerions, being planted in a ſtreight line as an hedge, will in their 
tiowring ſeaſon be very ſweet and pleaſant, and ſo much the 
more acceptable, being early in Flowring. 


Perhaps it might be-expetted by ſome, that 7 ſhould ſay ſomething 
as to the obſcrvarion of the Moon, in ſowing,Planting, Grafting, and 
Pruning ;/ butthe t1uth is, 1 have: been always ſo incumbred through 
the multiplicity of bufmeſs, necefhty being likewiſe preſent always with 
me'5 So that4 co:[d mot, - cither take the opportunity, or make obſer- 
vation-of: any fate -of the Woon+; and the ſucceſs thereof, in any of 
my labours/; but- aſſiiredty,notwithſtanding the beſt of my diligence, I 
have not always had like ſucceſs where ever the fault was:But I ſhall ſet 
down a little what ſome others have writ concerning the obſervation of 
the Moon. And firſt, one ſaith, that to have plants or Seed grow ſpee- 
dily in height, you are to ſow them in the increaſe of the Moon, both 
in light and motion, and poſited in an airy fign. 

But to have your Plantsto take beſt hold downwards in the root, 
then to let the Moon be in an earthly ſign. 

The ſame Author ſaith likewiſe, that no herbor fruit cither ſet or ſown 
inthe Wane of the Moon, hath that goodneſs of relliſh, that is natural- 
ly proper to that herb or fruit, only he doth except peaſe, which he 
ſaith being ſownin the increaſe of the Moon, will till be blowing with 
bloſſoming. 

Alſo that Vines or other Trees ſhould not ſpring or ſhoot too faſt,you 
mult prune them in the wane of the Moon. 

Alſo that things may keep ſound and lat long, &c. from worm-ea- 
ting, youare to gather or cut them in the wane of the Moon : Thus 


far Mr. Ramſie. 
Ano*- 


' - Px \ Bo 
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Another writeth, that itis beſt —_—_ the full Moon, as cauſing 
Grafts to come away with moſt vigour, but the wane cauſeth them to 
bear over ſoon. | 

Others appoint two or threedays before, and as much after the-change 
to Graft in ; ſomealſo affirm the wane "of the Moon beſt to inoculate, 
bat if the former rules be true, this muſt be otherwiſe : So' that you 
ſee here is difference in judgement, but let every one endeavour ſeaſong- 
bly for the time of the year, and ſutably for the kind of ſtock and fruit, 
and exattasto the right form and manner, and then there is hope of ſuc- 
ceſs by the Moon in what ſtate it will. I will ſet downone thing more 
which I read in Mr. Wings Almanack, 1661. the which I alſoas I re- 
member did read at another time in one of Mr. Bookers *Almanacks, 
his words are theſe : It 15 ACOmmon Obſervation £12 Atrology, and Con » 
firmed by Experience,that what corn or Trees ſoever are ſet or ſown, when 
the Sunor Moon are eclipſed, and the Infortunate Planets predominant, ſel- 
dom or never comes to good : Again he ſaith thus, Jr z 4 common and cer- 
tain Obſervation alſo, that if any Corn, Seed or plant be either ſet or ſown 
within ſix hours either before or after the full Moon in Summer, or before 0 
after the new Moon in Winter, having joyned with the coſmical riſing of 
Ar&turus and Orion, the Hzdi and Siculi, is ſubjett to blaſting and canker. 
And thus mnch I thought good to ſet down concerning the obſervation of 
the Moon, out of other mens writings; butas for the many rules con- 
cerning the three parts of Gardening which | have written, I have on- 
ly made uſe of my own pratice and obſeryation, (except the Catalogue 
of fruits which I have mentioned) although in ſome places | have written 
as if I had ſet downother mens Judgments ; but afſuredly, the method 
is my own, which I commend to every one that deſires to practice the 
neareſt way to the Art of Gardening, 
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